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Neighbors try to save a pond 
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Two VT operas play for laughs 


JAZZ FESTIVAL STARTS THIS FRIDAY! 
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Go fish at Burlington's Bleu 



Every Thursday : 
Half-price sandwiches. All-day. 
&TRIVIAI8-IO11111) 


Every Friday 5-8„ Ml J 

Win Prizes/Free $$$<■/ Long Trail and WIZM 


For info on upcoming concerts, specials, events, 
and more, check out:iaeehoolE 0 eoin/DasB|erhausVf 


live music thru 
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Make RESERVATION 

BOOK PRIVATE FUNCT 
Online at: 

S Sc 

ONS A 


www.DasBierhausllT.com 




MOVIES AT 


MAIN STREET LANDING 


THE FILM HOUSE * SIXTY LAKE STREET * BURLINGTON WATERFRONT 




Every Tuesday at 7pm ★ First Come First Served ★ Free and Open to the Public 


MAIN STREET LANDING 


L 



m 


Unique event and performance 
space available for dally rental 
Call Melinda Moulton 
802-864-7999 

mainstreetlanding.com 
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Anthony Santor Trio 


The Youngest Sun 


A worldwide celebration 
of one of the greatest 
cocktails in history. We are 
participating this year with a 
menu of negroni options and 
we will be donating a dollar 
from every negroni sold to 
the Waterbury Food Shelf. 


$4 Ferae) draughts everyday - 


, - E 

^0 23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


Local sounds presented in the outdoor Beer garden — 

iS RAIN OR SHINE! 


FARMHOUSETG.C0M 
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* LIBATIONS * BREWERY' 


“BEST BEER TOWN IN NEW ENCLiND." • Boston Globe 

June 2nd - June 8th 






CAFE 

EDUCATION KITCHEN 
CRAFT CHOCOLATE 



(802) 861-4900 • 877-424-6909 
wdbrownell.com 


at Lake Champlain Chocolates 


south end 


COMMUNITY 

MEDICAL 

SCHOOL 

SPRING 2014 

Carnpntpr Auditorium, Given RuilHinn. IJVMCamniK 


Please register in advance at 1 


v.fletcherallen.org/cms or call (802) 847-2886 


716 PINE STREET I 802.864.0505 I SOUTHENDKITCHENVT.COM 

Mon &Tues 7:30am-5pm | Wed-Fri 7:30am-8pm 
Saturday 8am-8pm | Sunday 8am-5pm 


FREE AND OPEN TO THE PUBLIC! 

First Tuesday of each month: June 3 and July 1 

6:00-7:30 pm, including a Q+A Session 




I The University 
of Vermont 


GATHER, EAT & LEARN 


SIMPLE, SEASONAL FARE - TERRACE IS OPEN 

Breakfast and lunch daily 
Supper and small plates Wed - Sat 
Cafe, ice cream, and desserts 


JUNE 3 > Digestive Detail: The Role of the 
Gut Microbiota in Health and Disease 


Peter Moses, M.D., Professor of Medicine; Rebecca Wilcox, 
M.D., Assistant Professor of Pathology; and Jessica Wood 
Crothers, M.D., Instructor in Pathology 


Save up to 


$ 1,000 

off your Marvin Replacement Window 
or Door Installation! 
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At Windows & Doors By Brownell, we make it easy to replace your old, 
inefficient windows and doors. With so many styles, sizes and options, we're 
bound to find the perfect solution for your home and budget. We take exact 
measurements, place your order, and professionally install your new windows 
and doors. It’s that simple. 


MARVIN 

DESIGN GALLERY 
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WEEK IN REVIEW 



Marijuana Advocates 
Smell an Opportunity 


T he Marijuana Policy Project last week touted 
results of a point commissioned that found 
a majority of Vermonters favors legalizing 
weed, and the advocacy group hopes to make 
it a burning issue when the legislature reconvenes. 

"People are increasingly comfortable with this 
idea: that marijuana should be regulated instead of 
criminally prohibited in Vermont" Matt Simon. MPP's 
New England political director, told Seven Days' Paul 
Helntz, who reported it in the Off Message blog. 

According to the Castleton Polling Institute survey. 
57 percent of Vermonters favor legalizing, regulating 
and taxing pot. 34 percent oppose it and 9 percent 
were undecided. The poll's margin of error was plus or 
minus 4 percent. 

A study on legalization's potential fiscal impact in 
Vermont is due out next year. 


Not everyone Is sold on the idea. House Speaker 
Shap Smith (D-Morristown) and Senate Judiciary 
Committee chairman Dick Sears (D-Bennington) have 
opposed previous efforts to relax the state's drug laws. 

T'm really concerned about the whole push to 
legalization." Sears said. "I think next year is too soon 
to have it, personally." He suggested Vermont wbuld 
benefit from observing what happens in Washington 
and Colorado, two states that have legalized mari- 

Last year. Vermont decriminalized possession of 
less than an ounce of marijuana, but people can still 
face fines of $300 to $500. 

The pol I revealed that support for legalization in 
Vermont is 69 percent among Democrats. Just 34 
percent of Republicans are in favor of the idea. Support 
was, um, highest among people age 25 to 34. 


facing 

facts 
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Some low-income 
Vermonters got 
more than their 



stamps from the 
state. Now the feds 
want it back. In 
mac and cheese? 

CHAIN GANG 

Antifracking 
folks protested a 
proposed pipeline 
at Vermont Gas 
HQ. One locked 
herself to the 
front door. Hard 
day at the office. 


EAU NO! 

A million gallons 
of unchlorinated 
wastewater leaked 
from the Hardwick 
Wastewater 
Treatment Facility 
into the Lamoille 
River. Ack! 


LONG RUN 

The 26th KeyBank 
Vermont City 


crowds oflocals 
and visitors to 
Burlington. Nothing 
wrong with that. 


$19 million 

That's the operating budget 
of the Vermont 
Psychiatric Care 
Hospital, scheduled 
to open this July in 
Berlin. The hospital has half 
as many beds as Waterbury's 
Vermont State Hospital, which 
was destroyed during Tropical 
Storm Irene in 2011, but its 
operating budget is almost the same. 


TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 

1. “Anticipating the Tilt Classic Arcade & Ale 
House" by Alice Levitt. Space Invaders, Pac- 
M an and Mortal Kombat will soon arrive at 
a new South Burlington establishment. 

2. “A 2014 Survey of Summertime Food 
Trucks" by Seven Days staff. New food 
trucks are popping up all over Vermont, 
so we checked some of them out 

3. "Superintendent Shuffle: Why Vermont's 
Top Jobs in Education Turn Over So 
Quickly* by Alicia Freese. Nearly one third 
of Vermont's school superintendents are 
leaving their posts this June. What's wrong 
with the job? 

4. "Vermont Regulators Zone in on Airbnb's 
DIY 'Innkeepers'* by Kathryn Flagg. 
Vermont bookings are up, and city and 
state officials are starting to think about 
regulation. 

5. "The Sunset Drive-In Opens Movie- 
Themed Inn" by Ken Picard. In the face 
of rising operating costs, one Colchester 
drive-in theater has found a new way to 
keep business rolling. 

□ tweet of 
the week: 

flPThlsIsVT 
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MORE ROUTES - MORE CITIES - LESS MONEY 


CITY-TO-CITY 
BUS SERVICE 


VERMONT 

CONNECTINGCOMMUTERS.ORG 800-685-RIDE 



Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 
Kiehl's Since 1851 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 
...and many morel! 


Mirror Mirr®r 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locallygwned - Locally £lperatec 





Hick Kistmak, Judith Levine, Amy Lilly, Gary Miller, 




P.0. BOX 1164. BURLINGTON, VT 05402-1164 
802.864.56S4 SEVENDAYSVT.COM 
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feed back 


THE PIPELINE'S OTHER END 

[Re “Pipe Dreams,” May 14]: Among the ob- 
jections cited by opponents of the Vermont 
Gas pipeline extension are the pollution 
caused by fracking and the investment in 
fossil-fuel infrastructure. The first should 
be solved by strong environmental regula- 
tion on the fracking industry, not by re- 
stricting gas conduits. With regard to the 
second, the pipeline should be considered 
as and built to be a delivery system not 
only for natural gas, which adds to our 
carbon dioxide footprint, but for a future 
nonpolluting fuel: hydrogen. Burning 
hydrogen produces no greenhouse gases. 
Hydrogen is renewable and can be pro- 
duced by electrolysis from solar cells or by 
windmill generators. Just this week Toyota 
announced that it was canceling its invest- 
ment in battery technology and putting its 
money behind fuel cells. With the proper 
controls on tracked gas production and a 


CORRECTION 

In a recent Fair Game column [“Not 
So Scheuer,” May 14], Paul Heintz 
wrote that the Vermont State 
Colleges, University of Vermont 
and Vermont Student Assistance 
Corporation all asked the legislature 
for 3 percent increases in the FY 
2015 state budget. In fact, VSC asked 
for a 4 percent increase. 


strategy toward a hydrogen-based future, 
this pipeline could reduce the pollution 
emitted by Addison County for many years 

Steve Levy 

BURLINGTON 


MISSING VOICES? 

In her May 14 cover story about the 
Addison Rutland Natural Gas Project 
["Pipe Dreams,” May 14], reporter Kathryn 
Flagg shares quotes from eight people who 
own property along the proposed route 
and are not in favor or have mixed views of 
the project: one selectboard member; one 
economic development official; one lobby- 
ist paid by VPIRG; and one VPIRG staffer. 

She also quoted people who see the 
benefits of the natural gas project: me as 
a representative of Vermont Gas; two eco- 
nomic development officials; a homeowner 
in Shoreham; and a Rutland businessman. 
To get the full scope on how a larger spec- 
trum of Vermonters feel about the Addison 
Rutland Natural Gas Project, Flagg also 
could have interviewed: 

• low- and middle-income residents who 
could cut heating and fuel bills in half if 
they switch from fuel oil or propane to 
natural gas. 

• fixed-income seniors who can’t keep 
pace with rising costs to heat their 

• social-service organizations that can stay 
open thanks to fuel bill savings. 

• residents and business owners who 


TIM NEWCOMB 




WEEK IN REVIEW 


benefit from the $13 million in energy 
savings created by Vermont Gas’ effi- 
ciency programs every year. 

• school administrators that can maintain 
or add staff or programming thanks to 
lower energy costs. 

• people whose towns served by the proj- 
ect will receive tax payments. 

• Vergennes resi- 
dents who voted 70 
percent in favor of 
bringing natural gas 
to the city. 

• small-business 


• larger business owners 
that, like Cabot, esti- 
mate they could save 
as much as $3 million 
every year to reinvest in 
the business, employees 
and community. 

• employees at Vermont companies like 
ECI, who can provide steady employ- 
ment building the project. 

• Vermont residents who work at, and 
are suppliers to, the International Paper 
mill. 

• residents of the Champlain Valley who 
will breathe cleaner air thanks to re- 
duced greenhouse-gas emissions. 

• farmers looking for a way to sell renew- 
able methane gas produced by their 
cows and transported via the pipeline. 

• maple-syrup producers who can cut 
their sap-boiling costs in half by using 
natural gas. 

While Vermonters are passionate 
about many issues, the benefits of the 
Addison Rutland Natural Gas Project are 
clear. Natural gas is safer, cleaner and 
about half the cost when compared with 
propane or fuel oil. The reduced energy 
bills encourage job creation and retention, 
giving Addison and Rutland counties the 
economic advantages that Chittenden 
County has enjoyed for almost half a 
century. 

Look beyond the headlines to see die 
goal of Vermont’s largest infrastructure 
project: serving the public good. There 
is clear support for the Addison Rudand 
Natural Gas Project — you just need to 
look for it 

Steve Wark 

COLCHESTER 

Work is a spokesman for Vermont Gas. 


WTF INDEED 

Twenty-first century media may only track 
the “first theater in the country to serve 
alcohol during first-run features” back to 
1997, as cited in [WTF: “Why can’t movie- 
goers buy beer or wine in Burlington-area 



theaters?" May 21]. But thankfully memo- 
ries go back further than the internet or 
NATO’s digital recall. 

I have fond memories of the Stowe 
movie theater that was part of the Jack 
Straw Inn on the Mountain Road. That 
theater had traditional movie seating 
before the not-so-big- 

but-big-enough screen, 
and a glassed-in bar area 
up above in place of the 
balcony, where of-age 
patrons could drink and 
watch the movie. My 
late pal Bill Hunter and I 
i caught a rare one-night- 
1 only showing of Robert 
I Downey’s Greaser's 
I Palace there as seniors 
i in high school. Though 
U J we weren’t old enough 
to imbibe, the movie 
was immeasurably improved by 
the laughter from the drinking viewers up 

The first-run showing of The Gambler 
proved particularly memorable when one 
drinking audience member up top broke 
out in raucous laughter when a boom 
mike dropped into view; thereafter, ev- 
eryone in the theater was keeping an eye 
out for the not-so-hidden microphones 
and every eruption of laughter indicated a 
find. It wasn't really a drinking game forus 
under-21 viewers in the main theater, but 
we participated fully, and it sure improved 
the movie! 

Further south, the first-run movie the- 
ater that used to be in the little strip mall 
in Londonderry also sported abar-viewing 
area. Living in the area from 1979 to 1982, 
I got to attend with friends often, and we 
usually enjoyed a beer or drink with the 

I’m not sure when that theater shut 
down, but that’s two Vermont first-run 
movie theaters with bars serving-alcohol 
prior to 1985 that I know of and frequented. 

Stephen R. Bissette 

WINDSOR 


SAY SOMETHING! 




Burlington. VT 05402-11 


A 

Lake Champlain 


100% 

'Vermont 

DAIRY 



CREAM 


Jft you, ti£e ouA, chocolate*. 

YOU’LL LOVE OUR 
ICECREAM 



65 CHURCH STREET, BURLINGTON 
SOUTH END KITCHEN 
716 PINE STREET, BURLINGTON 
RT 100, WATERBURY CENTER 


Ride Today. Work Tomorrow. 



It's Simple: Fast Turnaround Time, 
Expert Mechanics, Great Bike Selection. 


201 3 Bikes On Sale! 
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SEfWIM'UP _ 
HoTJAZZ 
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pleasure. 


SToRM 


CATS 


W*®GE ary 


hustle 
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ReoSooai 

Jazzy Vezzy fizzle/ 


WED 5/28 USUAL SUSPECTS 7PM 
DJ CRE8 11PM 

THU 5/29 CRANSTON DEAN BAND 7PM 

0 JAY BARON 10PM/DJCRE8 10PM 
PRI 5/30 STORM CATS 5PM 

BRIDGE CITY HUSTLE 8PM 
DJ CON YAY 9PM 
OJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 
SAT 5/31 MYRA FLYNN TRIO APM 
DJ RAUL 6PM 
EVOLPO DOOFEHT 7PM 
DJ RBGN ONE/DJ MASHTODON UPM 
SUN 6/1 ROOSEVELT DIME 7PM 

DJ BARON 10PM 

MON 6/2 EAMES BROTHERS 7PM 
DJ MASHTODON 10PM 

136 church Sfreef, Burlmgf«>i 
redsquareVf.co»i . zsi-zioi 



HERIDGE 


Suzuki I /-Strom 1000 for mountain l 
L Suzuki Boulevard C50 cruiser. 


PRESENTED I 


30 miles south of Burlington on Route 7 • Find us on Facebook 
130 Ethan Allen Highway • New Haven, VT • 802-388-0 669 • cyciewiseVT.com 
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THIS IS 
ME SOLO 


TUESDAY, JUNE 10 • 8 PM 





UCCf 

MARLEY 

THE FLY RASTA TOUR 


TUESDAY, JUNE 17 • 8 PM 


(PARAMOUNT paramountlive 30 center st, Rutland, VT-802.775.0903 


'jjiiijji yijn rj’jjsi lim ihiuiild. . . 

Dumtimm you? 


DUCATIVERMONT 


GAllAGK SALK 

MONDAY, JUNE 2 - SUNDAY, JUNE » 


• OVER 5000 MOTTLES OF MINE MARKED DOWN AS MUCH AS 70% OFF 
• OVER 7000 LBS. OF CHEESE AS LOW AS »» CENTS 
• WACKY DISCOUNTS THKOUIIHOUT THE STORE 


DON’T MISS OUR BIGGEST AND BEST SALE YET! 

CHECK OUT THIS YEAR’S WINE LIST AT CHEESETRADERS.COM 


USE TR.® 


All donations raised at this year’s sale will go directly to building homes in Chittenden County 
through Green Mountain Habitat. Cheese Traders will gladly match $3000. 


-fjff Habitat 

™1 1 1 for Humanity' 


Vive the High Life 

VayaLo wfi lee 


( Cheese trader s 

WTNE SELLERS 

1186 Williston Rd_ So. Burlington VT 05403 (Next to tie Alpine Slop) 

802 . 863.0143 

burlmgton@eheesetraders.com * Open 7 days 10am-7pm 


We find the deals, you get the savings 
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STARTS THIS FRIDAY! 

Join us on Cruirc/l 

St/Xct DURING THIS 
1 0-DAY FESTIVAL TO 
OUR JAZZ 

COMMUNITY & e/lj/N/ 
LIVE MUSIC FROM 
LOCAL a NATIONAL 

artists alike! 




i, Never have "slow" Interne! 

Never. aroD a. video 


■ Never click refresh 

Lever wajlror.q page to load 

Never wa t tor n rtilrev to nnopnr 

Never wait for music to start playing 

Never Buffer again 

Be Fiber Fast 


neve i unit itniebii 

Never wail to r. a page to lot 
Never went for picturcSio ,qdpg( 


Take Advantage Today! 

Introducing Student Rates for 2014: 


5MB Internet 
50MB Internet 
200MB Internet 


$24.99/month 

$44.99/month 

$49.99/month 


Already a Customer? 

Refer us to your friends and neighbors and get up to a $50 Credit. 


Call Today for additional 
cable packages and information. 

(802) 540-0007 


Burlington 

Telecom 

Unmatchable City. Unmatchable Internet. 





MUST SEE, MUST DO THIS WEEK 


COMPILED BY COURTNEY COPP 


SATURDAY 31 


eagle has made an incredible 
recovery in Vermont. Biologist 
John Buck discusses these re- 
markable raptors with bird lovers 
young and old at North Branch 
Nature Center's BirdFest. ‘ is 
family-friendly ode to beaks and 
feathers pays tribute to nesting 
and migrant species with nature 
walks, kids activities and more. 


Cameron Schmitz examine how human beings ar 
both unique and everlasting in their show at the 
BCA Center's Vermont Metro Gallery. 


SUNDAY! 

Tight Trio 

Acoustic threesomes are as old as jazz itself. But 
with a sound that Pitchfork calls "bound jazz,* the 
pianist, bassist and drummer who compose Dawn 
of Midi turn tradition on its head by breaking away 
from the genre's free-form improvisation. ~ e 
band brings its tunes to FfynnSpace as part of the 
Burlington Discover Jazz Festival. 

SEE INTERVIEW ON PAGE 62 


Piano Man 


MONDAY 2 

Leading Lady 


ONGOING 

One in a Million 


Feathered Friends 


5ATURDAY 31 

BRANCHING OUT 


Gl 

Lectures 
at Healthy 


Gluten: Separating the Wheat 
trom the Hype 

Tuesday. June 3 6:30-8:00pm 


IBS, or How I Learned 
to Stop Bloating and Love my Gut 

Thursday July 17 6:30-8:00pm 



BAR & SHOP 

Drink . Shop . Learn 

Live Music! 

Mon 6/2 

George Petit 

Tue 6/3 

Graham Wilkinson 

Wed 6/4 

Queen City Hot Club 
with Jim Stout 
& Tyler Bolles 
Tue 6/10 
Mike Martin 
& Jim Stout 

126 College St., Burlington 
vinbarvt.com 

Wine Shop Mon-Sat from 1 1 
Wine Bar Mon-Sat from 4 



N SEASON ON VERMONT POLITICS BY PAUL HEINTZ E 


Congressman for Life? 


F or all the ink spilled over who may 
or may not challenge Gov. peter 
shumlin this fall, barely a drop has 
gone to this year’s other top-of-the- 
ballot race: for Vermont’s lone seat in the 
U.S. House. 

That’s not terribly surprising. Since 
2006, when then-Senate president pro tem 
peter welch claimed the open congres- 
sional perch by defeating former Vermont 
National Guard adjutant general martha 
rainville, the Norwich Democrat has 
avoided a real challenge. 

This year looks no different. So far, only 
2012 Republican nominee mark donka and 
perennial independent candidates jerry 
trudell and cris ericson have announced 
plans to run. Comedian rusty dewees 
flirted with the notion last year but told 
Seven Days in February he’d take a pass. 

According to Vermont Republican Party 
chairman david Sunderland, "a couple 
others” are pondering a run, but he doesn’t 
sound optimistic about the GOP’s chances. 

"There’s a lot of headwind in that race, 
obviously," Sunderland says. “Congressman 
Welch is well-entrenched in Washington, 
D.C., politics and has a lot of money and a 
lot of name recognition." 

Sunderland is having a hard enough 
time drumming up Republican candidates 
to take on Democratic incumbents with 
less campaign cash and political experience 
than Welch. He says it's only “possible" the 
party will field candidates for such down- 
ballot positions as attorney general and 
state treasurer. 

“The Republican Party in Vermont is on 
the ropes,” says longtime Associated Press 
bureau chief chris graff, now vice presi- 
dent of communitcations for National Life. 
“They need to pick their fights strategically, 
figuring out what’s the best return on the 

That may not be on a race for federal 
office. While Vermonters seem willing to 
back Republicans for governor, they’re less 
inclined to send them to Washington. Last 
time it happened was jim Jeffords' final run 
for U.S. Senate in 2000 — a year before he 
fled the party and became an independent 
Republican mike smith, who served 
as secretary of administration to former 
governor jim douglas. says Welch benefits 
from a “disconnect” between Vermonters 
and their congressional delegation. 

“They don’t get the press scrutiny that 
other positions, like the governor, get," says 
Smith, who retired last summer as Vermont 
president of FairPoint Communications. 

Beyond that, Smith credits Welch with 
"positioning himself so that he has appeal 
to independents, moderate Republicans 
and Democrats." 


“He’s likeable, he’s a straight-shooter 
and he likes to work with you to get what 
you need or what you want,” Smith says. 

He’s also got plenty of money in the 

Welch reported hating $1.4 million in 
his campaign account at the end of March. 
In the first quarter of the year, he raised 
73 percent of his $72,250 in campaign 
contributions from special interest groups 
— most based outside of Vermont. 

Donka, who raised just $4,000 in his 
first race against Welch in 2012, says he 
plans to focus on campaign finance this fall. 

“If you’re a Vermont representative, 
why aren't people from Vermont support- 
ing you?” he asks. “Why is your money 
coming from out of state?” 


HE WON’T SAY. 

Welch defends his fundraising, saying 
that in a “post-Citizens United world,” 
special interest groups can “cherry-pick 
a congressional race and try to flood the 
airwaves.” 

“So I raise money to be prepared,” he 

Donka, who lost to Welch 23 to 72 per- 
cent last time around, says he learned a lot 
about “time management” during the 2012 
race and plans to rely more on “grassroots” 
supporters to get out the vote. As a fulltime 
police officer in Woodstock, the Hartford 
resident can't exactly spend the summer 
and fall traveling the state. But he says he’s 
got one major advantage. 

“I will be the only candidate who's come 
back a second time,” he says. 

Welch declines to speculate as to why 
he hasn’t faced a tough race since 2006. 

“What I control is how I work, how 
hard I work and how engaged I am with 
Vermonters," he says. “What others decide 
to do — whether to mount a campaign or 
not — that's up to them.” 

How long does the 67-year-old plan to 
stay in Congress? He won't say. 

“One day at a time,” he says. “One elec- 

And will he run for the U.S. Senate if 
Sen. Patrick leahy (D-Vt) retires in 2016 or 
if Sen. bernie sanders (I-Vt.) retires in 2018? 

“Well, I fully expect both of them to 
run and I support their running. They do a 
great job,” he says. “So I hope they run and 
I expect they both will." 


Right, but what if they do retire? 

“I just told you my answer,” he says. “I 
hope they both run and I expect they both 
will.” 

Cajoled for failing to give a political col- 
umnist any juice, Welch cajoles right back. 

“You’re asking speculative questions,” 
he says. “1 don't speculate that much.” 

School’s In 

Burlington Friends of Education was 
caught off-guard by the city’s Town 
Meeting Day vote against a $66.9 million 
school budget, admits the advocacy organi- 
zation’s treasurer, chris hood. 

That won’t happen again Tuesday, he 
says, when Burlingtonians go back to the 
ballot box to choose between a revised 
$674 million budget and a $66.7 million 
default budget. 

“I think people are ready to move for- 
ward,” he says. 'We just strongly believe 
now’s the time to show support for the 
great things going on in the Burlington 
school system." 

To make its case, the pro-budget group 
has raised $3,641 from 57 donors, accord- 
ing to a report filed Tuesday with the 
secretary of state’s office. That money has 
largely gone to lawn signs, a foil-page ad 
in the Burlington Free Press and 16,000 
pamphlets the organization is distribut- 
ing to Burlington voters. Only six donors 
contributed more than $100; two of them. 
Mayor miro Weinberger and his wife, stacy, 
gave $125. 

Hood says that some 200 volunteers 
have signed up with BFOE to make phone 
calls, knock on doors and march down 
Church Street next Monday in support of 
the revised budget 

Organized opposition has been scarcer. 

Last Monday, Ward 4 school board 
member scot shumski held a press confer- 
ence calling on the city to send another 
round of absentee ballots to anyone who 
requested them on Town Meeting Day. 
Joining in the effort, behind the scenes, 
were Vermont Republican Party vice chair- 
man brady toensing and longtime GOP op- 
erative tayt brooks — both of whom asked 
the secretary of state’s office about it 

During the 2012 election cycle, Brooks 
ran Vermonters First, a conservative super 
PAC that spent more than a million dollars 
backing Republican candidates. The group 
was almost entirely funded by Burlington 
resident lenore Broughton. 

Since January, Brooks has served as 
Vermont executive director of American 
Majority, a national conservative group 
dedicated to training candidates for 
school board and other down-ballot 


= GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


In March, Brooks wrote on American 
Majority's website that “three of four 
candidates who worked with the organi- 
zation [at a January training] and ran in 
Burlington won their races." The only one 
mentioned by name was Shumski, who 
was quoted by Brooks as saying, “I was the 
top vote-getter in the entire city. Thank 
you American Majority!" 

Brooks did not return calls for com- 
ment and American Majority’s national 
executive director, matt batzel, declined to 
identify the group’s other elected trainees, 
saying, “It would be up to them to tell you.” 

Shumski, who received 
a $1,000 donation from 
Broughton when he ran for 
office in March, expressed 
surprise at last week’s press 
conference that he was quoted 
on American Majority's website. He said 
he thought the “nonpartisan” training had 
been put on by the Ethan Allen Institute, a 
conservative think tank. 

Shumski also said he knew of no orga- 
nized opposition to the school budget. 

That changed pretty quickly. Reached 
this week, Shumski says he decided the 
day after the press conference to start a 
new organization dedicated to reining in 
school spending. 

“I don't want this to be a one-time 
effort," he says. “I want this to be a voice 
in the school discussion for years to come." 

To that end, Shumski ordered up $500 
worth of lawn signs, he says, and quickly 
distributed them to those who share his 
view that, "There’s not accountability for 
the lack of student outcomes. There’s no 
accountability for the mess." 

Shumski says he hasn’t collected “a 
single penny" for the effort and won't 
take more than $100 from any donor, in- 
cluding Broughton. He says the longtime 
advocate for independent schools is not 
behind the effort and hasn’t yet contrib- 
uted. Broughton did not return a call for 
comment 

Media Notes 

Readership of Vermont’s daily newspapers 
continued to decline over the past year, ac- 
cording to new data from the Alliance for 
Audited Media, an Illinois-based nonprofit 
that tracks circulation figures. 

Among the Vermont papers audited 
by AAM, slides were steepest at the 
Burlington Free Press, which lost nearly 21 
percent of its total Sunday audience and 
nearly 17 percent of its weekday audience 
between March 2013 and March 2014. In 
that period, combined print and digital 
circulation went from 36,528 to 28,914 
on Sundays and from 29,059 to 24,194 on 
weekdays — the sharpest one-year declines 
in years at the Gannett-owned Free Press. 

Slight growth in the paper's digital sub- 
scriptions failed to make up for precipitous 
drops in print circulation. On Sundays, the 
number of papers printed fell by a quarter 
over the past year, from 36,006 to 27,143, 


and by nearly 23 percent on weekdays, 
from 26,893 to 20,780. That's a 44 percent 
drop in weekday circ from five years ago, 
when the Free Press printed 37,216 copies, 
and a 57 percent drop from a decade ago, 
when it printed 47,984 copies. 

Print circulation remains critical even 
as newspapers look to grow their online 
audiences, because advertisers still pay far 
more for print ads than for digital ones. 

Ever-changing standards for reporting 
digital readership make it difficult to draw 
conclusions about how Vermont newspa- 
pers are growing their online audiences. 

For instance, the Free Press 
included in its overall circula- 
tion totals some 1,350 online 
copies it says were accessed 
by educational institutions. 
The number of individuals 
who paid to access the paper's website or 
its tablet and mobile apps increased this 
year from 1,319 to 1,416. 

Both the Brattleboro Reformer and 
Bennington Banner, which are owned by 
New York-based Digital First Media, re- 
ported remarkable interest in their “digital 
editions.” But of the roughly 3,000 people 
counted as those papers’ online readers, 
only about 500 paid for access to either. 

Meanwhile, weekday print circulation 
at the Reformer decreased by 10 percent 
over the past year to 5,273 and by 13 per- 
cent at the Banner to 4,064. Both papers’ 
print runs were down 49 percent from a 
decade ago. 

Neither the Newport Daily Express nor 
the St. Albans Messenger report readership 
numbers to AAM, while the West Lebanon, 
N.H.-based Valley News belongs to a dif- 
ferent auditing organization. According 
to Valley News publisher dan mcclory, 
weekday readership at the bi-state paper 
was 14,933 in calendar year 2013 — down 
slightly from 15,327 the year before. 

The Rutland Herald and Barre- 
Montpelier Times Argus, which are owned 
by the Vermont-based Mitchell family, 
dropped their AAM membership after last 
September's reports, according to AAM 
spokeswoman rachael battista. At that 
point, the papers’ total weekday circula- 
tion was 11,200 and 5,796, respectively. 

The Herald’s weekday print circulation 
of 10,412 was down 28 percent from five 
years ago and 51 percent since March 2004. 
The Times Argus printed 5,374 copies last 
September — 30 percent less than five years 
ago and 52 percent less than a decade ago. 

Not every Vermont daily is hemor- 
rhaging readers. The St Johnsbury-based 
Caledonian-Record's total circulation has 
grown slightly over the past five years to 
9,849. And even its print circulation has 
held relatively steady, dropping just 4 per- 
cent over the past five years and 13 percent 
over the last decade. © 

Disclosure: Paul Heintz worked as Peter 
Welch's communications director from 
November 2008 to March 2011. 
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local matters 


A Suspicious Death Draws Attention to 
Burlington’s Homeless Encampments 
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S 
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U sed plastic silverware soaked 
in water in a Styrofoam cup 
on a picnic table next to a loaf 
of white bread. Soggy T-shirts 
hung from a rope strung between two 
trees. Branches smoldered in a campfire 
ring. Inside a handful of large tents, 
sleeping bags and cans of Natural Light 

It looked like Matt Sweet, his 
girlfriend, Renee Drew and other 
members of their "street family” had 
been living for weeks in a remote 
corner of Burlington’s North Beach 
Campground. 

But it was just days earlier they 
were uprooted from their tents in 
one of Burlington’s longest-operating 
homeless encampments, in the woods 
off Pine Street, because another resident 
had been found dead under suspicious 
circumstances. 

Burlington officials scattered the 
dozen or so people who had come, over 
weeks and months, to see themselves as 
part of a community. 

"Many are in shock — these were their 
homes,” said Matt Young, a member of 
the HowardCenter's Street Outreach 
Team. “We thought of this like a tornado 
has hit an area and many people have 
been displaced. What happens then? 

You have FEMA, the Red Cross. But this 
is not that kind of situation.” 

Their predicament draws attention 
to encampments around the city, where 
homeless residents live hidden from 
view in patches of urban forest — off the 
Burlington Bike Path, in the Intervale 
and elsewhere. Authorities typically look 
the other way unless they are compelled 
to act, and many of these small, off-the- 
grid communities have existed for years; 
some are occupied year-round. 

A number of the residents suffer from 
addiction or mental illness and are either 
unable, or unwilling, to succeed in social- 
service programs available to them. 

After authorities broke up the Pine 
Street encampment, residents received 
bus passes and met with officials from 
the Agency of Human Services to see 
if they would qualify for long-term 
housing. They were told they could pitch 
tents for three days at the North Beach 
Campground. But as the final hours of 
that arrangement ticked down, none 
knew where he or she would be living. 

"Our refuge no longer exists,” said 
Sweet, who had lived at the encampment 


for most of the past two years. “That’s 
the huge question — where? And are we 
going to get harassed there?” 

The Pine Street encampment, 
social workers say, had a reputation 
as the most hospitable in the city, and 
sometimes held 20 or so people in a 
cluster of tents and crates about 70 yards 
into the woods near Burlington Electric. 
With the help of other campers, one or 


describe as the community’s founder 
and leader. 

Delude told police he hit Bryant once 
in the forehead in self-defense after 
Bryant broke into his tent, according to 
court documents. 

"Had to do what 1 had to do," Delude 
told police, according to a police affidavit. 

No one has been charged in 
connection with Bryant's death. Delude 


Deborah Ballard lost her apartment a 
couple months ago while unemployed. 

"I didn’t know who else to turn to,” 

B allard said, adding she has struggled 
with alcohol addiction. “I didn't even 
have a tent. With Marky, I just knew it 
was safe. He said, ’Come on down, I got 
an extra bunk.'” 

But the campers said that Delude 
could be volatile, especially when 


two wheelchair-bound people have even 
lived there in the past. 

"They have been particularly social,” 
Young said. "Lot of friends, would meet 
people at the food shelves, Salvation 
Army, City Hall Park, and if someone 
seemed lost, they would say, 'Come 
down to Pine Street, we'll take care of 

All of that changed on May 17, when a 
recent arrival was found dead in another 
man’s tent. Someone called the police 

— many of the residents have cellphones 

— and they found 40-year-old Forrest 
Bryant on property that belonged to 
Mark Delude, the man whom inhabitants 


was initially arrested on an outstanding 
trespassing warrant, and was then 
charged with obstruction of justice in 
the Bryant case for, court records allege, 
trying to dissuade campers from calling 
police. He was in jail on $10,000 bail. 

The recent inhabitants say Delude, 
whom they knew as “Marky,” was 
largely responsible for the welcoming 
atmosphere on Pine Street, inviting 
people in when they had no place else 
to go. They say Delude lived at the camp 
for most of the past five or so years. 

“It was Marky’s spot,” said Sweet. 
"You don’t get to come in unless you're 
invited in.” 


drinking, and sometimes threatened 
to banish people for no reason. He 
was arrested more than 70 times, 
according to court records, mostly for 
misdemeanors. 

Bryant was less well known, having 
arrived in the camp only several weeks 
ago. Police say that he had previously 
spent time in New York and southern 
Vermont. 

Neither Burlington police nor social 
workers monitor encampments closely. 
Some pop up in the spring, while others, 
such as the Pine Street camp, serve as 
year-round homes. 

Authorities know the tent campers 
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either don't have a better alternative or 
refuse help, figuring they are better off 
with each other. 

A survey conducted by the Vermont 
Coalition to End Homelessness 
identified 1,556 homeless people in the 
state last January, up 9 percent from 
the year before. A majority of those are 
thought to be in the Burlington area. 

“Homeless encampments are the 
product of limited affordable housing 
options," Young said. “We can’t give 
people keys to an apartment. We don’t 
have that in the community.” 

And the demand for temporary 
shelter outstrips the local supply. 

For example, Burlington’s largest 
homeless service provider, the 
Committee on Temporary Shelter, 
provides temporary stays for 36 single 
adults and 15 families, but their shelters 
are almost always at capacity. COTS 


they would have to close it in two 
weeks. Police and various social service 
workers tried to plan how they would 
help each person. Bryant’s death short- 
circuited those plans by precipitating an 
immediate evacuation. 

The North Beach Campground, 
sandwiched between Burlington High 
School and Lake Champlain, allowed 
the Pine Street crew to stay — but only 
temporarily, sites had been booked for 
Memorial Day weekend. 

As their last day there wound down 
and a relentless rain soaked their tents, 
the campers learned that they would not 
all be staying together. 

Two of them, Drew and a deaf 
teenager named Devon Hallstrom, had 
been accepted into a short-term housing 
program in Shelburne, where they could 
bunk for as long as a week. 

Social workers pulled up in a van and 


OUR REFUGE NO LONGER EXISTS. 

MATT SWEET, FORMER RESIDENT OF THE PINE STREET 
HOMELESS ENCAMPMENT 


also has rules about conduct in the 
shelters that many homeless people 
either cannot or won't follow. It requires 
participants to save a large chunk of 
their income, for example, and drinking 
is not allowed. 

Some of the campers, such as Sweet, 
say they simply prefer to be in the 
woods. 

“You generally find that the folks in 
these encampments have either tried 
these services and been discharged as a 
result of bad behavior, or are choosing 
not to engage in those services and 
camp,” said Burlington Police Chief 
Michael Schirling. 

City officials shut down 
encampments only when a landowner 
complains. 

Coincidentally, just days before 
Bryant died, Environmental Protection 
Agency workers checking in on 
the nearby Pine Street Barge Canal 
Superfund site came across the 
encampment and complained to the city, 
forcing the police department's hand. 

But the police were determined to 
give the inhabitants plenty of time to 
find new homes. The day before Bryant 
was found dead, police officers and 
social workers visited the encampment 
and informed the people there that 


a pickup to take the two away. As they 
were about to leave. Drew jumped out of 
the van and walked up to Sweet. 

“At least give me a kiss goodbye,” she 
said, planting one on his lips. 

Ballard had vanished some time in 
the past 12 hours. Rumor around the 
campground was that she was crashing 
with a friend in Williston, though no 
one knew for sure. 

For the rest of the group, there were 
no long-term solutions. 

Sweet and a young couple, Kim 
Guertin and Ben Sawyer, decided to 
head back into the woods to a new spot, 
tucked into a ravine, where they hoped 
not be noticed. 

Jack Hendrix kneeled on the ground 
and methodically rolled his tent into 
ever-smaller squares, as he has done 
hundreds of times before. 

Sweet was urging Hendrix to come 
back into the woods with them, but 
Hendrix wasn’t so sure. Maybe he 
would find a place of his own to sleep, 
Hendrix mused, on pavement, closer to 
downtown. 

He said softly, “I don’t want to go to a 
bad situation.” © 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
865-1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D. 
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A Failing Dam Owned by the Girl Scouts Threatens 
the Existence of a Quiet Richmond Pond 
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by ALiCiA FREESE 

pre-storm calm hung over 
Gillett Pond as Robert Low 
pointed out winter wrens 
and spotted sandpipers from 
the stern of his canoe. Low has lived at 
the northern tip of the body of water 
for nearly half a century, but his birding 
trips may be numbered. The pond’s 
owner plans to drain it. 

The mile-long pond spans two towns 

— Richmond and Huntington — and has 
provided residents a reservoir of memo- 
ries, from otter spottings to ice-skating 
parties. Who would want to destroy 

Hint- Think green-sashed girls sell - 
ing Samoas. Despite the protests of 
Gillett Pond-goers, the Girl Scouts of the 
Green and White Mountains are poised 
to pull the plug. The group has owned 
a 300-acre parcel, including the pond, 
since 1950, according to Patricia Mellor, 
chief executive officer of the Vermont 
and New Hampshire chapter. 

Gillett Pond wouldn't exist without 
the dam at its northern end. The struc - 
ture was already fragile when heavy 
rains turned it into a mound of rubble last 
July. State inspectors recommended the 
Girl Scouts either repair it or remove the 
dam in a controlled breach that would 
slowly turn the pond into a wetland. 

Leeches and underwater weeds rule 
out swimming, but plenty of residents 
come to skate, cross-country ski, canoe 
and fish in, on and around Gillett Pond. 
During the last 30 years, they’ve re 
corded 13S bird species in the secluded 
area and mammals including mink and 
moose. WrightPreston of the Richmond 
Land Trust said his organization pe 
riodically conducts wildlife studies in 
the area to determine what they should 
protect, and “Gillett Pond always rises to 

But for the Girl Scout troops that stay 
at the nearby Camp Twin Hills, “There’s 
no benefit to us whatsoever,” Mellor 
said. They’d actually prefer a bog, she 
explained. “Our girls primarily use the 
pond for environmental study. If we 
return it to its natural state, it will be a 
better area for study, for our program - 
ming purposes.” Activities at Twin Hills 
range from archery to glitter art, accord- 
ing to the organization’s website. 

When residents got word last fall that 
the Girl Scouts planned to remove the 
dam — a step that would doom the pond 

— they organized Friends of Gillett Pond 


and have been meeting almost every 
other week. 

Low, a self-described ringleader, 
walks with a slight limp and is wearing 
a worn yellow T-shirt, work jeans and 
duck boots. He rattles off facts about the 
pond as he wheels his canoe cart over 
stones and shrubbery on the short walk 
from his house to the water. According 
to his research, it has existed since the 
early 1800s. 

WEaREbETWEENaROck 
aNdahaRdplac E. ora 
rock and a rea| bad dam. 

PATRiCiA MELLOR 

That long history is part of the pond’s 
appeal for Huntington residents Megs 
and Duncan Keir, who have lived near 
the southern end for 34 years. Duncan 
Keir said he’s talked to a few old-timers 
who remember when people used to cut 
blocks of ice from the pond to keep milk 
cold at the dairy creamery. 


For all of those reasons, the Friends 
of Gillett Pond want to buy the pond and 

In theory, the Girl Scouts are willing 
to sell. 

So what’s the problem? 

The state Agency of Natural 
Resources website warns, “The decision 
to acquire and own even a small dam is 
a major one that will result in long-term 
legal and financial obligations. A careful 
investigation of the costs and benefits is 
imperative...” 

Those costs have grown over the 
years. According to Low’s research, the 
Girl Scouts were considering making 
repairs to the dam as early as the 1960s, 
when the price was estimated at $5,440. 
Now it could cost as much as half a 
million. 

The upfront costs aren’t the hitch, 
according to Low. “The hooker,” he said, 
“is who will take over the long-term 
responsibility." Somebody would have to 
pay for maintenance and insurance on 
the dam. 

Transferring a dam — and the liabil- 
ity for it — from one owner to another 
isn’t as easy as writing a check. The Girl 


Scouts want to be sure the Friends can 
raise the funds before they agree to sell, 
according to Mellor — and they don’t 
want responsibility if the dam washes 
out in the meantime. The Friends say 
they need assurance that the Girl Scouts 
will sell before they can start fundraising. 

Mellor calls it a Catch-22. 

Although the state has classified it 
as a “low-hazard” dam, in part because 
no houses would be affected by rising 
water, a sudden flood could result in a 
fluke accident. Collapse is “imminent,” 
Mellor said, "so we have real concerns 
for what that could mean for anyone 
downstream.” 

Engineers for the Girl Scouts have 
recommended breaching the dam as 
soon as possible to reduce the risk of 
collapse. The board of directors voted to 
heed that advice, and the organization is 
filling out the permitting paperwork to 
move forward in late summer or early 
fall, according to Mellor. 

That might bring the Girl Scouts 
Board of Directors peace of mind, but 
it will also make salvaging the situation 
“essentially impossible,” according to 
Low. The state wants fewer artificial 



Friends of Gillett Pond from right to left: Bob Low, Nancy Stoddard, 
Dan Stoddard, Bridger (dog), Colin Low, Jon Low and Teagan Low 



bodies of water, not more, and so is dis- 
inclined to permit new dams. 

“The general preference from a 
water-management point of view,” said 
Rep. Rebecca Ellis, who represents 
Huntington, “is to have free run of water.” 
Ellis and Rep. Anne O’Brien, who repre- 
sents Richmond, have organized meetings 
between the Friends and ANR officials. 

“It's hard because I feel like we are 
the bad guys in this, and we certainly 
don’t want to be in this position,” Mellor 
said. “We are between a rock and a hard 
place, or a rock and a really bad dam.” 

One possible solution: The Friends 
have roped in several groups with fund- 
raising finesse, including the Richmond 
Land Trust and the Vermont River 
Conservancy. Steven Libby, executive 
director of the River Conservancy, said 
protecting the pond is “worth a full- 
court press.” His group has proposed 
a lease-and-purchase agreement that 
would immediately bring the pond 
under their insurance policy. Libby is 
hopeful that will address the Girl Scouts’ 
concerns, but he noted “there is never a 
sure thing with liability." 

Mellor said she’s open to the offer, 
which is under review by the Girl 
Scouts’ lawyers. 

“The big issue,” according to Ellis, “is 
one of timing.” 


Friends of Gillett Pond have been 
doing their homework: deed research, 
cost analysis, outreach to lawmakers, 
sit-downs with state officials, requests 
for proposals to engineers, commu- 
nity potlucks and 67-slide PowerPoint 
presentations. 

To show the depth of the commu- 
nity’s support, they sent out a survey 
about how people use the pond. It gen- 
erated 200 responses. “There’s just been 
a real coalescence of energy around 
finding a solution,” O’Brien said. Front 
Porch Forum postings have spawned 
hundreds of emails among concerned 
neighbors, according to Keir. 

Low, it turns out, is an acclaimed aca- 
demic — a professor of physiology at the 
University of Vermont, who has several 
times served as interim provost. 

He approaches the pond with child- 
like wonder, fawning over the beavers he 
credits with patching holes in the dam 
— “They can be a nuisance but we think 
they are rather precious.” And coaxing 
birds — “I want the winter wren to sing 

Rain starts to dapple the water’s sur- 
face, but it doesn’t dampen his spirits. 
He says he’s optimistic Gillett Pond isn't 
going anywhere. ® 

Contact: alicia@se\'endaysvt.com. 
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Vermont Gas’ Old Promises and New Clearing Rile 
Neighbors in Burlington’s North End 



Square." George said he doubts Vermont 
Gas could have sited its station in a tonier 
part of town. Convent Square’s absentee 
landlords have been replaced by younger 
families and more responsible property 
managers, but the neighborhood is still 
modest. 

In late 2012, George and his wife, 
Esther, circulated a neighborhood peti - 
tion that called for a new fence, a paint 
job and landscaping that would "[blend] 
in with the existing trees.” Rather than 
go to zoning officials, they wanted to 
work with Vermont Gas. 

"We're just hoping to get the property 
beautified,” said George. 

About a year later, Vermont Gas 
submitted an application for a city 
zoning permit. In the project descrip - 
tion, Vermont Gas mentioned replacing 
doors, adding a gravel driveway and 
installing a decorative fence. The ap 
plication noted that fewer than 400 
square feet of earth would be exposed or 
disturbed, which is a standard quesdon 
on city zoning applications. Neighbors, 
now eyeballing the expanse of stumps 
and bare earth, suspect Vermont Gas 
exceeded that threshold, and according 
to city standards should have included 


a plan for erosion and sediment control. 

That’s part of what concerns city 
planner Gustin. Convent Square sits 
at the top of a steep embankment that 
slopes down toward Route 127 and the 
Intervale. “They cut a lot of trees down, 
and they’ve invited some erosion prob - 
lems," Gustin said. 

Last week, Vermont Gas resumed 
work at the station. The company was 
installing a wrought-iron fence neigh - 
bors requested in front of the property. 
(Neighbors on either side will still face 
a chain-link fence topped with barbed 
wire.) 

Vermont Gas spokesman Steve Wark 
said that a combination of aesthetics, 
neighborhood feedback and safety 
prompted the project. “V ermont Gas 
heard from a resident that the general 
appearance of the gate station needed 
work — and we agreed,” wrote Wark in 

“When we are done with the station 
it will be cleaner, have orderly trees that 
are easy to maintain — and should fit in 
better with the character of the neigh - 
borhood than the previous situation,” 
wrote Work. 

Wark said thatVermontGas had not 


llie more I've go Hen InTo This, the more I’ve felt I Ike 
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DEREK gEORgE 


every single tree on the property, liter - 
ally to the stumps, in about six hours.” 

Fueling the conflict is a discovery 
George made almost two years ago, 
when he stumbled across long-forgotten 
city files that suggest Vermont Gas didn’t 
keep the promises it made before build - 
ing the gate station to supply the Moran 
Plant. Today the station services most of 
the city’s old and new north ends. 

George was applying for his own 
zoning permit when he found the 1970 
zoning variance that granted Vermont 
Gas permission to build at the former 
site of two homes. City records show 


Vermont Gas offered a suggestion of its 
own: They’d hang curtains in the win - 
dows to better blend in. 

The curtains never came. The sta - 
tion’s gray metal siding is uninterrupted 
by trim or windows, and there’s none 
of the tidy landscaping indicated in a 
simple illustration that accompanies the 
1970 variance. 

“The more I’ve gotten into this, the 
more I’ve felt like our neighborhood 
has been taken advantage of since well 
before I was living there,” said George. 
Decades ago. Convent Square sported 
the unflattering nickname “Convict’s 


onvent Square is a typical Old 

C North End neighborhood: Older 
homes sit on small lots, and on 
a sunny afternoon, a young girl 
on a bicycle turns circles in the road. 
The only thing that looks out of place on 
the L-shaped residential street is a low 
industrial building behind a chain-link 
fence topped with barbed wire. 

Most residents here say they didn’t 
pay much attention to the Vermont Gas 
gate station that was erected four de 
cades ago to transfer high-pressure gas 
supplies to local distribution lines. That 
is, until a large crane and logging trucks 
showed up. 

In April, Vermont Gas razed the trees 
around the gate station. Residents were 
shocked when 40 years of growth — 
admittedly, some of it overgrown and 
untended — suddenly disappeared. Scott 
Gustin, a senior planner in Burlington’s 
planning and zoning office, said that 
while Vermont Gas did receive a permit 
for some “rehabilitation” work, the 
permit application was "misleading," 
and didn’t indicate the extent of clear - 
ing that would happen at the property. 
Vermont Gas counters that their appli - 
cation was accurate. 

The city is investigating what, if any, 
action it can take. 

“It was like our street was under 
assault,” said Derek George, a clinical 
social worker who lives next door. “I’m 
not exaggerating at all. They took down 


neighbors objected. Burlington’s zoning 
administrator ultimately green-lighted 
the project on the condition that the 
gate station would “look like a resi 
dential building" and not “alter the es - 
sential character of the neighborhood." 
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heard any complaints from city plan- 
ners. “Bottom line, we did everything we 
were told to,” said Work. “This shouldn’t 
have been a surprise to anyone.” 

But it was to neighbors, apparently. 

"It just feels kind of brutalized,” said 
Stephanie Kaza, a professor of envi- 
ronmental studies at the University of 
Vermont and author of The Attentive 
Heart: Conversations With Trees. “There 
are so many other ways they could have 
judiciously trimmed, and left it a little 
more graceful. We were expecting some 
trimming, but when four trucks show 
up, it's kind of an army.” 

“It's a real eyesore, more so than it 
was,” said Ethan Thompson, who lives 
two doors down. “It just sticks out as an 
industrial building in the center of an 
otherwise residential neighborhood.” 

The clearing exposed overhead util- 
ity lines once hidden by the trees. Aaron 
Stein, a design-build contractor who 
lives on Convent Square, added that the 



lights from a nearby Shell Station now 
shine onto the street. “The trees around 
it provided a sense of scale and enclo- 
sure, and that's gone,” Stein said. 

Despite their complaints, several 
neighbors mentioned that they wanted 
to work with the company to find a 


solution. Even George, their de facto 
leader on this issue, said he’s not “anti- 
Vermont Gas.” His greatest frustration is 
not knowing what he and his neighbors 
can do to hold Vermont Gas, or the city, 
accountable. 

Gustin said his office has consulted 


with the city attorney and should have a 
decision soon about whether it will take 
any enforcement action. 

George maybe one step ahead of him. 
He’s asking city officials and a lawyer. Are 
there grounds for revoking the variance 
from 1970, given Vermont Gas’s apparent 
failure to meet some of its conditions? 

“At this point, I would really like to 
know, is there any basis for them not 
being in the neighborhood?” said George. 
“Look, you can’t just take advantage of a 
neighborhood because it’s not wealthy.” 

Meanwhile, George is reaching out 
to Addison County residents currently 
embroiled in a debate over a transmission 
pipeline that would carry natural gas to 
Middlebury and potentially T iconderoga, 
N.Y. As the gas company is makingpledges 
about infrastructure in other communi- 
ties, he thinks it’s important to look at the 
promises it’s made in his. © 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 
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Middlebury College Faculty Decries Partnership 
with Online Language Learning Company 


W hen Middlebury College 
teamed up with the for- 
profit online education 
company K12, Inc. in 2010, 
the elite liberal arts college had several 
goals: boost Middlebury’s reputation as 
a leader in foreign language education, 
experiment with new online learning 
techniques and — perhaps most obvi - 
ously — make money. 

A few faculty members, skittish about 
the world of for-profit education, raised 
concerns at the time. Their ranks have 
since grown considerably: Earlier this 
month, Middlebury professors voted 
95-16 in favor of a nonbinding motion 
to sever ties with K12, the corpora 
tion the college partnered with to start 
Middlebury Interactive Languages, or 
MIL. 

The vote highlights a conundrum 
facing almost every college and univer - 
sity in the country. For-profit spinoffs, 
long used by larger research institutions, 
represent a way to diversify revenue at 
a time of rising tuition costs, shrinking 
education funding, cheaper online op - 
tions and increasing scrutiny about the 
practical value of a college education. 
Such ventures make some nervous about 
the encroachment of for-profit thinking 
in the world of academia — and about 
what online learning will mean for 
brick-and-mortar schools. 

Middlebury French professor Paula 
Schwartz wrote in her justification to 
sever ties that the partnership with K12 
was "at odds with the integrity, reputation 
and educational mission of the college." 
Some faculty members have complained 
that K12 educational materials don’t in - 
elude same-sex couples or nontraditional 
families. Mistakes in some of the MIL lan- 
guage programs have sparked still more 
concerns that the partnership could hurt 
Middlebury’s reputation. 

Schwartz said that several recent 
press reports about K12 are "shock 
ing.” The National Collegiate Athletic 
Association earlier this spring an 
nounced that courses completed by stu - 
dentathletes at two dozen virtual schools 
operated by K12 would no longer count 
toward athletic eligibility in Division I 
or II in the NCAA. According to the New 
York Times, K12 has faced complaints of 
"deceptive student-recruiting practices 
and poor academic performance." 
Middlebury’s president, Ronald 



Liebowitz, stands behind theK12 part - 
nership. The college's board of trustees 
discussed the faculty vote at a meeting 
this month, but took no action. 

Liebowitz oversaw the making of 
MIL, which markets online language 
courses to primary and secondary 
schools. Middlebury College brought 
$4 million and its sterling reputation 
in foreign language studies to the table; 
K12 provided the expertise in online 
learning. Ownership in the for-profit 
venture is split 40-60, with K12 holding 
the larger share. 


Today MIL, headquartered in down- 
town Middlebury, employs 75 people 
full time. Approximately 170,000 stu - 
dents in 1,200 school districts across the 
country take MIL courses. In Vermont, 
roughly 30 schools participate. The col - 
lege still classifies the venture as being 
in the “investment" stage, said Bill 
Burger, the school’s vice president for 
communications. 

Aline Germain-Rutherford, a long - 
time professor in Middlebury’s summer 
French Language School and the associate 
vice president of the Language Schools, is 


“on loan” as MIL’S chief learning officer. 
A lifelong academic, she conceded that 
faculty members rarely think about the 
bottom line — but that, increasingly, col - 
leges and universities must. 

Germain-Rutherford defended the 
college's investment in MIL, arguing 
that faculty members who voted against 
the endeavor were misinformed about 
K12’s involvement in the day-to-day op- 
erations at MIL. 

”K12 has never, never, never dictated 
MiDOLEbURy COLLEgE » p.22 
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the type of courses that we develop, the 
content that we put into the courses, the 
pedagogical approach that we bring into 
the courses,” she said. “Never.” 

Concern among faculty spiked when 
a high school teacher reported mistakes 
in a MIL Latin course developed before 
the Middlebury-K12 partnership. In an 
op-ed in The Campus, Middlebury’s stu- 
dent newspaper, Liebowitz said MIL'S 
management acted quickly to correct 
the mistakes. 

Liebowitz wrote that those who favor 
severing ties do so with a narrative that 
he contended was neither accurate nor 
in context “Ironically, MIL courses 
today include greater diversity and are 
more inclusive of a range of family struc- 
tures and multicultural perspectives 
than the course materials used in most, 
if not all, of the college’s introductory 
language courses,” wrote Liebowitz. 

As an example, Germain-Rutherford 
pointed to the video footage shot around 
the world for MIL’S upper-level “flu- 
ency" courses. In the case of the French 
lessons, a Senegalese man speaks on 
video about his four wives and 30 chil- 


She added that while colleges may 
need to explore diverse revenue streams, 
they need some standards for judging 
potential corporate partners. Would a 
college collaborate with a cigarette or 
pornography company? 

“To get into bed with the very cor- 
poration and the very special interest 
groups — like ALEC, like the Koch broth- 
ers, like K12, Inc. — that are creating this 
situation seems counterintuitive,” she 
said. It’s the privatization of education 
that’s forcing schools to drum up new 
revenue in the first place, she argued. 

Liebowitz argued that Bennett was 
long gone from K12 by the time the MIL 
was founded. He wrote that MIL makes 
it possible for public schools to con- 
courses in im era of budget cuts. 

MIL is even seeing some districts 
add teachers to the mix; Germain- 
Rutherford said some districts have 
hired language teachers who split their 
time between schools. Students in these 
programs have a mix of in-person and 
online instruction — a combination 
Germain-Rutherford says is ideal. 


LAURIE ESSI6 


dren. “In his culture, polygamy is part of 
his life," Germain-Rutherford said. “We 
didn’t censor that.” 

Faculty members have other wor- 
ries. Laurie Essig, who teaches in 
Middlebury’s gender, sexuality and 
feminist studies program, said she was 
bothered from the get-go about the col- 
lege aligning itself with a company co- 
founded by William Bennett, a political 
conservative with ties to the American 
Legislative Exchange Council. The 
Koch brothers-funded organization has 
pushed an agenda to replace brick-and- 
mortar schools with virtual classrooms, 
and supports more public-private part- 
nerships in education. 

“I certainly have concerns about a 
for-profit company that makes a huge 
amount of money from tax dollars that 
should be going to public education,” 
said Essig, who said she’s wary of the 
corporatization of education. 

“What they're doing is wrong, and we 
should be opposed for practical reasons, 
and because we’re educators, and we 
should care about public education,” 
said Essig. 


Online learning, she argued, 
shouldn’t replace classroom instruction. 
But in schools that lack the resources to 
hire teachers, particularly in multiple 
languages, online courses can provide 
choices. She also pointed out that mMiy 
language teachers in the United States 
aren’t native speakers, and online ma- 
terials can expose students to more 
authentic instruction. 

In his op-ed, Liebowitz noted that 
this isn’t the first time profs at the college 
have balked at a new idea. Middlebury 
faculty, he wrote, opposed the estab- 
lishment of the first summer language 
school at the college in 1915. Today, the 
immersive programs are considered 
among the best language training in the 
country. 

Will MIL pay off in the same way? 
Burger said that the college expects 
rewards over time both financially and 
in experience gathered in the emerging 
online learning world. 

Said Burger: “Everything we do is 
long-term.” © 


Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.c 
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Historic East Poultney Organ to Sound Again in Concert Series 



By AMy LiLLy 

ermonfs most prolific 19th- 
century organ builder was 
Randolph Center native 
William Nutting Jr. According 
to Mari Lyn PoLson of Chelsea, planning 
chair of the Organ Historical Society’s 
58th annual convention, held last year in 
V ermont, four of the organs Nutting built 
for churches and other venues around 
the state remain playable today. These 
are found in Williamstown, Grafton, 
Royalton and East Poultney. 

The East Poultney Nutting is a pre- 
Civil War organ in St. John’s Episcopal 
Church. This summer it will be played 
in a series of concerts organized by ida 
Mae Johnson , chair of the church’s newly 
formed executive committee. 

"It will be an extraordinary his 
torical experience,” promises Johnson, a 
Poultney resident. 

It will also be a religious one. St. 
John’s lost its congregation in 1935, 
Johnson explains, but to continue 
receiving funds from the Episcopal 
parish in Burlington, the church has 
had to offer religious services. It has 
filled this need by offering one service 
a year, on East Poultney Day every 
August. 

The concerts will expand that reli - 
gious component by doubling as Evening 


Prayer services, led by Episcopal clergy 
but open to all. 

Some of the 13 concert services will 
feature other instruments, but most in - 
volve the organ. Green Mountain coLLeGe 
music department chair JaMes cassarino 
will play two of them. 

Cassarino, of Rutland, is the organist 
at that city's Trinity Episcopal Church. 
He says the organ at St. John's is “a des- 
tination instrument, one that organists 
would actually travel to see and play.” 

It will be an extraord Inaiy 
hlstor leal exper lence. 

IDA mAE Joh N So N 

That’s already happening for this 
series. The other two organists are Karl 
Moyer of Pennsylvania, who earned 
his doctorate of musical arts in organ 
performance from the Eastman School 
of Music; and Carl Schwartz, a Warren 
summer resident and retired D.C.-area 
church organist who received the same 
degree from the Catholic University of 
America. 

Cassarino says the St. John’s organ 
is slightly worse for wear — or rather, 
neglect. “Instruments are built to be 


played,” he comments, adding that he’s 
rehearsed on the single-keyboard organ 

Like all organs built before electric - 
ity, the Nutting requires an assistant to 
pump the bellows — essentially a lever 
that’s worked up and down — while the 
organist plays. (The church still has no 
electricity.) Cassarino’s wife will fill the 
job next rehearsal, and his son has been 
roped in for at least one performance. 

That will likely be Cassarino’s con - 
cert of traditional Welsh hymns on June 


21. At another concert, he’ll play from 
hymnals found in St. John’s that date 
back to the 1840s and ’50s. 

The committee members hope this 
series will inspire donations to help 
repair the church’s roof and, eventually, 
to fully restore its historic organ. © 

INFo 

Organ Concert and Evening Prayer Series. 
Saturdays, June 7 to August 30, 4 p.m., at 
St. John's Episcopal Church in East Poultney. 
Free, info, ida Mae Johnson, 287-9744. 



Two Vermont Bookstores Use Patterson Grants for Young Readers 
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By ETHAn dE SEiFE 

s one of the best-selling 

a authors in history, James 
Patterson has little left to 
prove. Say what you will about 
his chops as a writer, the fact is that his 
books — and he's written or cowritten 
more than 130 of them — are enjoyed 
by millions of people. Most artists can’t 
make such a claim. 

And though Patterson is Amazon, 
corn’s No. 2 author in terms of sales, he 
is concerned about the little guys: old- 
fashioned books, young readers who 
hold them and small bookstores that sell 
them. With online booksellers, e-books 
and the consolidation of publishing 
houses, the fate of the bound book seems 
perilous, as does that of the small, inde - 
pendent bookstores that carry them. In 
an ad on the cover of the April 22, 2013, 
Publishers Weekly, Patterson asks: "Who 
will save our books? Our bookstores? 
Our libraries?” 

As a big fish in the publishing pond, 
Patterson caused ripples last year when 
he announced that he would be giving 



away $1 million. That large sum will be 
distributed through many small grants 
to a select group of the country’s inde - 
pendent bookstores, the first round of 
which was distributed in February. 

Patterson specifically invited applica- 
tions from independently owned book - 
stores that have children’s departments. 

Two V ermont bookstores were 


among the recipients of Patterson’s 
generosity: Phoenix Books (which has 
branches in Burlington and Essex) 
and norwich Bookstore each received a 
no-strings-attached $5,000 grant from 
Patterson. The owners of both stores 
have decided to use that money to fund 
programs for young readers. 

Norwich Bookstore has already used 


some of the grant money to implement 
several reading programs for kids, and 
will add more in the near future. In 
December, the store launched its Second 
Saturday program, in which regional 
authors present their work to the book- 
loving public. That first event featured 
Jon chad , cartoonist and faculty member 
at White River Junction's center for 
cartoon studies ; subsequent events have 
welcomed children’s book authors Mary 


In the fall, says the store’s co-owner, 
Liza Bernard , Norwich Bookstore will 
use more of the grant money to start up 
reading groups for preteens and teenag- 
ers. “When the kids come in, our goal 
is to get them excited about reading,” 
Bernard says. “It's nice not to worry 
about selling X number of books to pay 
for the staff and the promotion." 

“Running a small business is chal 
lenging,” says Phoenix Books co-owner 
renee reiner . “Running a bookstore is 
more challenging.” Reiner is effusive 
in her praise for Patterson and his 
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"I've been hiding out." That's what 
Howard frank mosher reportedly told 
Purdue University English professor 
James Robert Saunders in 2010, 
after Saunders asked him "how he 
ever avoided being discovered." 

While Vermonters may want to 
keep the drily self-effacing writer 
their little secret, Saunders wasn't 
having it. A fan of the Northeast 
Kingdom author's works, the 
Indiana prof had noted a dearth of 
Mosher scholarship. He decided to 
remedy the problem, and the result 
is Howard Frank Mosher and the 
Classics: Echoes in the Vermont 
Writer's Works, published in March. 

In this accessible scholarly 
work, Saunders traces Mosher's 
literary lineage, drawing parallels 
between his novels and classics 
such as The Red Badge of Courage, 
Huckleberry Finn, Moby-Dick and To 
Kill a Mockingbird. Conversations 
with Mosher and study of Vermont 
history also inform his work. In 
examining the depiction of female 
exploitation in Mosher’s novel Marie 
Blythe, for instance, Saunders notes 
that "Vermont was at one time 
notorious for its carnival strip shows" 
and discusses Susan Meiselas' 
photographic record of those 
entertainments. 

It's good to be reminded of the 
grittier side of an author who's come 
to be associated with all things olde- 
tyme Vermont — even if it took a 
Hoosier professor to give Mosher his 
due in book form. 



favorite 77ie Red Tent. Look for 
them in Woodstock during the sixth 
annual fest, which runs July 25 to 27. 
More info at bookstockvt.org. 

peggy sapphire of Craftsbury has won 
honorable mention in the health 
category of the 2014 Eric Hoffer Book 
Awards for The Disenfranchised: 
Stories of Life and Grief When an 
Ex-Spouse Dies. The collection of 
experiential essays and poetry by 
various writers, which the poet 
and educator contributed to and 
edited, was lauded for its sensitive 
treatment of 'grief one step removed 
by a previously dissolved marriage." 



The B00KST0CK LITERARY FESTIVAL has 

announced its headliners: poets 
Billy Collins and Louise GlOck, 
both former U.S. poet laureates. 

A keynote speaker will be novelist 
Anita Diamant, author of book-club 


Echoes in the Vermont Writer's Works by 
pages. $45. 

The Disenfranchised: Stories of Life and 
G riefWhen an Ex-Spouse Dies, edited by 

pages. $29.95 paperback. 


no-strings approach to supporting the 
nation’s independent booksellers. 

Phoenix Books’ kid-centric ap- 
proach to using Patterson's grant money 
is about as direct as can be; The store 
will buy books and give them to young 
readers. Phoenix has teamed up with 
Burlington's fletcher free library to pig- 
gyback on the library’s existing summer 
reading program, in which about 1,400 
kids participate annually. Phoenix's 
children’s book buyer, beth wagner, will 
work with the library to create age-spe- 
cific lists of about a dozen books each; 
upon completion of the summer read- 
ing program, each young participant 
will be given a book of his or her choice 


from one of those lists. 

The $5,000 will provide seed money 
for the initiative and buy most of the 
books, with Phoenix supplementing that 
sum. Reiner intends to make this program 
a permanent one, she says, and to expand 
it to include the reading programs of 
other Chittenden Count)' libraries. 

A bookmobile would be great, Reiner 
says, as would investing in the store’s in- 
frastructure, but for now Phoenix is stick- 
ing with the library collaboration. “What 
[bookstore co-owner] mike [desanto] and 
I care about is folks reading” says Reiner. 
“This seems like the best way to honor 
Jim Patterson’s intention of getting more 
books to more kids.” ® 
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Two Vermont Opera Companies Gear Up 
to Give Rossini a Midcentury Spin 


By Amy Li LLy 

V ermont’s hills are alive with 
slowly building Rossini 
crescendos. As it happens, 
the state’s two established 
summer opera destinations — the 

Waitsfield-based Green mountain Opera 
festi Vai — will both produce comic 
operas this season by that master of mu- 
sical hilarity, Gioachino Rossini. 

OCM artistic director dOuGlas 
anders On chose the Italian composer’s 
early romp L’ltalicma inAlgeri ( The 
Italian Girt in Algiers ) for the company’s 
11th season. The 2 1-year-old Rossini 
tossed this one off in about three weeks 
using a libretto borrowed from another 
composer's opera, in the process im 
mortalizing it with his humorously fast 
tempos and musical surprises. 

In the story, an Algerian governor 
bored with his wife and harem seizes 
on the idea of acquiring an exotic Italian 
girl. When one is shipwrecked off his 
shore, his fantasy seems ripe for fulfill- 
ment. But this is 1813, two decades after 
Mary Wollstonecraffs A Vindication 
of the Rights of Woman , and by the end 
of the opera, the crafty Italian woman 
“has him wrapped around her finger," 
Anderson quips gleefully. 

There’s no need to recap the famous 
story of the Rossini opera that GMOF 
artistic director bru Ce stasyna selected 
for the festival’s ninth season, La 

Cenerentola ( Cinderella ) — except to say 
that the composer replaced the fairy 
godmother with the prince's tutor, spe - 
rial effects being limited in his time. 

Rossini again took just three weeks 
to compose the 1817 work. Its solo and 
ensemble set pieces are as delightful 
and rife with Rossini patter as any in II 
Barbiere di Siviglia(The Barber of Seville), 
which he had written the year before. 

The composer had little interest 
in historic specificity; L’ltaliana is 
set merely in “the past." So Anderson 
and Stasyna felt free to transplant the 
operas’ settings — and both chose 1950s 
America. 

The story made Anderson think of 
the era when “Americans all needed to 
have an Italian woman, and every gas 
station had a pin-up of Sophia Loren," 
he says. Middlebury’s L’ltaliana is set 
in a used-c ar lot in Kansas; the heroine 
emerges not from a shipwreck but from 
an Austin-Healey Bugeye. 

Stasyna hints that his production of 



La Cenerentola will happen in a diner 
“maybe called Magnifico’s” — that is, 
named after the fortune-hunting father 
of Cinderella and her two stepsisters. He 
also assures that it won't have the “flying 
donkey and exploding umbrellas” fea - 
tured in the Met's version this season. 
“Those two things alone would take care 
of three quarters of our budget,” he says. 

Stasyna chose Cenerentola with 
specific singers in mind, handpicked 
from among his numerous contacts in 
the music world. (He’s chorus master 
of Washington Concert Opera and con - 


of 21 and 32 real-world experience, in - 
eluding a showcase in their own separate, 
semistaged opera. This year that will be 
the gravely serious historical opera The 
Rape ofLucretia , by Benjamin Britten. 

As a cover in the main opera — he 
says Cenerentola is “perhaps my favorite 
opera" — Dickerson won’tbe in Lucretia, 
but he’ll sing in the festival’s Burlington 
concert and other events. He started his 
professional studies at the Crane School 
of Music, where he starred in a different 
Rossini opera, and is switching to the 
Manha ttan School of Music in the fall. 


Opera used! 0 be the p Op culture. 
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cert pianist at Manhattan’s Marcello 
Giordani Foundation; he was chorus 
master of the former New York City 
Opera.) Cinderella, for example, will be 
sung by mezzo-soprano Megan Marino, 
who just made her Met debut this season. 
"She was a great get,” Stasyna declares. 
“After this, she maybe ungettable.” 

Another Cenerentola cast member is 
still on his way up: Milton-born baritone 
benjamin dickers On, 2 1, the understudy 
for the role of Dandini, the prince’s 
valet. Dickerson is an essex Children's 
choir alum whose first voice teacher was 
University of Vermont professor daVid 
neiweem. He was one of 17 singers selected 
from an audition pool of hundreds for the 
GMOFs Emerging Artists program. It 
gives promising singers between the ages 


The cast of L’ltaliana was similarly 
culled from hundreds of singers during 
auditions held in New York. Anderson, 
though, also holds a separate audition 
at Middlebury. That’s how soprano 
Sarah Cullins got the part of Elvira, the 
Algerian governor's neglected wife. 

Cullins, 40, is a Burlington native who 
grew up at a time when Vermont had no 
resident opera companies. With a career 
launched at age 4 playing a Munchkin in 
The Wizard of Oz on ice atLeddy Park 
Arena, Cullins studied voice during high 
school with local teacher j ill leVis. She 
earned a dual undergraduate degree in 
voice and English from the New England 
Conservatory and Tufts University. 
After completing a professional studies 
certificate at Mannes College the New 



School for Music, Cullins accompanied 
a fellow student back to his home coun - 
try of Colombia. 

There she stayed for 10 years. Cullins 
won Colombia’s national voice competi - 
tion and was soon invited to write the 
curriculum for a new voice department 
at the Central University in Bogota, with 
the aim of makingyoung Colombian 
opera singers competitive intemation - 
ally. Cullins ran the program for six 
years before returning last year with her 
husband and son to Burlington. (Her 
father is to m Cullins , cofounder of the ar- 
chitectural finntruexCulllns .) Cullins and 
her husband, Colombian guitarist danlel 
GaViria , perform Latin American music in 
a duo called a Cuerdas , and Cullins teaches 
at UVM and Johnson State College. 

The soprano landed her comic role in 
part because she understood the inher - 
ent humor of Rossini’s opera, she says. 
With Anderson’s comic staging, she 
advises, audiences should “be prepared 
to come and laugh out loud. 

“Opera used to be the pop culture ... 
There used to be comic skits between 
acts. This piece is really trying to bring 
that [milieu] back,” Cullins says. 

If any composer’s work is right for 
the job, it’s Rossini’s. ® 

INFo 

The o pera company of middlebury presents 
r ossini's L'ltaliana in Algeri (The Italian Girl 
in Algiers ). Friday, may 30, Thursday, June 5, 
and Saturday, June 7, at 8 p.m.; and Sunday, 
June 1. at 2 p.m.,x at Town Hall Theater in 
middlebury. ocmvermont.org 
Green mountain opera Festival presents 
r ossini's La Cenerentola. Friday, June 20, 
at 7:30 p.m., and Sunday, June 22, at 3 p.m., 
at the Barre Opera House. Also Britten's The 
Rape of Lucretia , Thursday, June 19, at 7:30 
p.m. at Sugarbush Resort in Warren. For other 
events, see greenmountainoperafestival.com 



You can pick ’em! 

We Vermonters are used to superlatives: 

' e state and the city of Burlington are routinely 
on the nation's top-10 lists for one thing and 
another. But, nation (as Stephen Colbert would 
say), you don't know the half of it Read the results 
of our annual best-of readers’ survey, the Daysies, 
to fi nd out what really rules in Vermont — say, the 
best eats, the best beers, the best places to get 
physical, even the cutest couples. 

But fi rst readers, you've gotta pick ’em! And for 
the 12th annual Daysies survey, we've got a few 
new things in store. Read on » 


Two Rounds of Voting: 
NOMINATE 


-- WHAT'S NEW? - 




MAY 28-JUNE 11 

Traditional write-in nominations will be collected 
via the online ballot at sevendaysvt.com. 


DESIGNATE, 


JUNE 18-JULY 1 

Top fi nalists in each category from Round #1 w 
face off in the second voting round. (Categories 
with suffi cient votes will be divided into "Inside 
Chittenden County" and "Outside Chittenden 
County" subcategories.) 


CELEBRATE, 


. JULY 30 

" e top vote getter in each category will win 
Daysie and be recognized along with the ot 
fi nalists in the annual Daysies Magazine. 


70 + 

Brand-New 

Categories! 

We were so excited about 
the new Daysies, we couldn't 
help ourselves. Please 
show the new categories 
(marked with asterisks') 
some love — if they 
don't receive enough 
nominations, they won't 
make it to Round 2! 

With your thoughtful picks, 
we can create an even more 
comprehensive best-of 
guide to Vermont! 


Food 


1. Best new restaurant 
(opened in the last year) 

2. Best restaurant if you're paying 

3. Best restaurant if they're paying 

4. Best breakfast/brunch 

5. Best lunch 

6. Best place to get late-night food 

7. Best outdoor dining’ 

8. Best chef 

9. Best restaurant service 

10. Best place to grab a qu 

11. Best place to eat ; 



20. Best breakfast sandwich" 

21. Best bagel 

22. Best cider doughnuts' 

23. Best pizza (restaurant) 

24. Best pizza (delivery) 

25. Best burger 

26. Best steak' 

27. Best french fries' 

28. Best wings' 

29. Best sandwiches' 

30. Best sushi 



yogurt' 

icecream 

natural foods market 


36. Best food truck 

37. Best food cart 

38. Best farmers market vendor 

39. Best bread bakery' 

40. Best sweets bakery' 

41. Best food event' 


Drink 


42. Best craft brewery 

43. Best winery 

44. Best cidery (non-alcoholic)' 

45. Best hard cidery' 

46. Best spirits distiller 

47. Best draught beer list' 

48. Bestbrewpub* 

49. Best wine list' 


50. Best wine shop 

51. Best pick-up bar' 

52. Best dive bar' 

53. Best sports bar" 

54. Best place to drink alone' 

55. Best bar (overall) 

56. Best bouncers' 

57. Best bartender 

58. Best bloody mary' 

59. Best cocktails" 

60. Best smooth ies/juices' 

61. Best teahouse 

62. Best coffee shop 

63. Best coffee roaster" 

64. Best barista 


MORE CATEGORIES » 


Don't wait! Nominate at sevendaysvt.com. 


Nominations for Round 1 close on Wednesday, June 11, at noon. Check back on 
Wednesday, June 18, to see if your nominations made the fi nal ballot and vote for your favorites! 


\ 



BALLOT SPONSORED BY 

D6ALGR.C0M 

A Dealertrack Technologies' Solution 


Locals Pick the Best of Vermont ■ 2014 Ballot 


Arts + 

Entertainment 

65. Best large live music venue 

66. Best smal I local music hot spot 

67. Best place to play pool 

68. Best place to dance' 

69. Best trivia night' 

70. Best karaoke' 


Shopping 

92. Best women's casual clothing store 

93. Best women's evening-wear store 

94. Best men's wear 


. Best second-hand clothing 
. Best children's clothing 
. Best eyeglasses 


Services 


Media 


1 Best nonprofit organization" 

i. Best pet daycare 

?. Best veterinarian/animal hospita 

3. Best pet groomer* 

t. Best wedding venue 

5. Best caterer* 

5. Best florist 


152. Best print/online journalist 

153. Best photojournalist' 

154. Best local TV journalist 

155. Best local radio host* 

156. Best local radio DJ 

157. Best radio station 

158. Best radio morning show' 






|-| ACKI E A VERMONT CABBIE'S REARVIEW BY JERNIGAN PONTIAC 


Nectar the Matchmaker 


S pringtime is for lovers, I mused 
as I drifted through downtown 
Burlington in my taxicab on a 
Thursday evening. Romance 
might hatch in winter’s depths, consum- 
mated under thick blankets by candlelight. 
But with the weather turning warmer, 
lovers emerge and take their romance out 
for a spin: walking hand-in-hand, dining 
together al fresco in full public view, paus- 
ing in the street to steal a kiss or two. Yes, to 
me, lovers on the streets are as sure a sign of 
spring as crocuses and fiddleheads. 

The cellphone rang, interrupting my 
reverie. “Hey, Jernigan, it's CJ. Pamela and 
I are at the Whiskey Room. Could ya come 
and get us and take us home?" 

Pam and CJ, longtime customers of 
mine, no longer qualify as young lovers, 
having been together more than 20 years. 
They're married and have good jobs and a 
beautiful home in the golf-course develop- 
ment on Dorset Street. But lovers they are 
nonetheless, and as I’ve observed them in 
my cab through the years, it’s evident they 
still take pleasure in each other’s company. 

I pulled up to the entrance of the bar 
earlier than promised, so I shot C J a text to 
let them know. (By experience, I’ve learned 
that texting works far better than calling 
when you’re trying to reach someone in a 
noisy bar. And probably when you’re trying 
to reach someone, period.) “Be out in a 
sec” was the quick reply, borne out when 
the two of them came through the door a 
minute later. 

As they snuggled into the back seat, 
it was clear their night on the town had 
been just what the doctor ordered. “Date 
night” for married couples is no frivolity; 
it's a necessity, really, in our stressful 21st- 
century world. 


"Jernigan,” Pam called out, a giggle in 
her voice. “Did we ever tell ya how C J and 
I got together?” 

"I don't believe you have,” I replied. “It 
was back when you were going to UVM, I 
seem to recall. Do I got that part right?” 

"Yeah, that's right. I'll tell you the whole 
story. It’s all about Nectar.” 

"You mean Nectar’s bar?” 

“Well, yeah, but I'm talking about the 
man himself — Nectar Rorris. Back when I 
was at UVM, the city was frying to get the 
big, orange neon sign removed. You know, 
at the front of the bar? Something about the 
zoning laws. Anyway, Nectar’s was our fa- 
vorite hangout, and we loved the sign. So I 
organized a letter-writing campaign to that 
free weekly paper. What was it back then, 
before Seven Days?" 

“I think you're talking about the Vermont 
Vanguard, or maybe it had 
already changed to the 
Vermont Times.” 

"Yeah, I think it was 
the Vermont Times. 

Anyway, we succeeded, 
and the sign was saved! 

After that, Nectar and I 
became, like, buds. Me 
and my friends practically 
lived at that place. This 
was before they cracked 
down on underage 
drinking in Burlington." 

Pamela paused, letting 
out a laugh. "I mean, back 
then, you could flash a library card and the 
bouncer would wave you through!” 

CJ, who had been listening avidly, 
jumped into the storytelling. Which was 
appropriate, because this was where he 
entered the picture. 


Picking up the thread, he said, “So 
now it's August of 1991, and I was visiting 
Burlington for a business conference. The 
keynote speaker was going to be Governor 
Snelling, but, the day before his talk, he dies 
of a heart attack. It was kind of tragic, actu- 
ally. So out of respect, the organizers cancel 
the whole second day of the conference. 
And I’m, like, What to do for a free day in 
Burlington? I figure I'll call a girl I knew in 
high school, Pamela Mackenzie. She was a 
few years behind me." 

“Aha,” I said, fully invested in this tale. 
“Your high school sweetheart?” 

Pam laughed and threw her arm across 
her husband, as if to say, I got this one, 
honey. 

“No, far from it,” she said, still chuck- 
ling. “We actually hated each other in high 
school. That’s the thing, so it was weird 
when he called me.” 

“Well, maybe not 
really," I suggested. 
“People think of hate as 
the opposite of love, but 
I believe they’re wrong. 
Indifference is the op- 
posite of love. There’s a 
reason for the plot line of 
every romantic comedy. 
When you supposedly 
hate somebody, there’s 
some strong feeling brew- 
ing in there.” 

‘You might be on to 
something, Jernigan,” 
CJ said. “Anyway, we spend the whole day 
together wandering around Burlington and 
falling out of hate and into love. That night, 
she took me to Nectar’s with a bunch of her 
girlfriends. We’re all drinking, and I start 
to get worried that I won’t have enough 


cash to cover the tab. Remember, this was 
back in ’91, when bars didn’t take credit 
cards and your ATM card might not work 
in every city. My bank, if I remember, was 
based in Providence, where I was living at 
the time. 

“So Nectar was serving us, and I ask 
him what it’s up to. He goes, You mean 
the tab?' I say yeah, and he says, ‘Don’t 
worry about it; it’s on the house.’ I’m, like, 
stunned, and Nectar looks right at me with 
his big, craggy, kind face and says, You're 
with Pammy. She’s yours now.' He could tell 
I had totally fallen for her. And we’ve been 
together ever since." 

And that was the origin story of Pamela 
and CJ. Every couple has one, and they 
find comfort in repeating it on a regular 
basis, like observant Jews reading from the 
Torah every Saturday at the synagogue. It 
helps a couple remember who they are and 
where they started. And it was telling the 
way Pamela and CJ shared their story: to- 
gether and laughing. Because isn’t that how 
couples stay together season after season, 
as springtime fades and the years pass? 
Laughter is the glue. 

“That’s a great story,” I acknowledged, 
as we turned off Dorset Street and wended 
our way toward their home. "Match.com 
has nothing on Burlington's own Nectar 
Rorris!” 

All these stories are true, though names 
and locations may be altered to protect jj 
privacy. © S 
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AS THEY SNUGGLED 
INTO THE BACK SEAT, 

IT WAS CLEAR THEIR 
NIGHT ON TIE TOWN HAD 
BEEN JUST WHAT THE 
DOCTOR ORDERED. 
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authentic mexicau cuisine 
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I NACHOS 


Magic Hat Nacho Night 
Come in for Magic Hat beer specials 
and 1/2 price nachos 
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T here is an inherent familiarity about Southern 
Comfort, the latest record from renowned jazz 
violinist Regina Carter. Sometimes it appears in 
obvious ways. For example, there’s her funky take 
on the Hank Williams classic “Honky Tonkin’.” 
Airing the song's famous melody over a strutting 
drum beat and gently punchy bass line, Carter’s 
violin — calling it a fi ddle might be more apropos in this 
rustic setting — rambles woozily, evoking — mimicking, 
even — the country-music godfather’s playful drawl. That 
performance will likely draw smiles and knowing nods 
when Carter and her band appear at the Flynn MainStage 
this Friday, May 30, as part of the 2014 Burlington Discover 
Jazz Festival. 

"That one always gets the crowd going,” says Carter 
in a recent phone interview with Seven Days. “It’s just a 
fun song to play, and it's always nice to give the audience 
something they’ll know.” 

The familiar qualities of Carter's latest album reveal 
themselves in subtler and more important ways, too. 
Southern Comfort is composed of material, both famous 
and forgotten, that draws on the rich musical heritage and 
history of the American South. Yes, you’ll fi nd it under 
"jazz” in most record stores, be they digital or brick-and- 
mortar. And its players, most notably Carter herself, are 
much-admired jazz musicians. But Southern Comfort is a 
jazz record only in the broadest sense of the term. It is, 
in truth, an American record. Through Carter’s lovingly 
rendered expositions of Appalachian, old-time and early 
country music, it becomes a record that exposes the con- 
nective tissue linking myriad idioms of American music, 
jazz included. The fi nal product speaks, however softly at 
times, to a shared cultural lineage. 

Southern Comfort is also representative of Carter’s 
personal history. Equal parts a musical labor of love and 
a genealogical research project, it was born out of Carter’s 
desire to explore her own family’s journey, tracking her an- 
cestors fi rst from Africa and Europe, then to the American 
South and eventually to her native Detroit, Mich. 

"I don’t consider it a record of Southern music,” she 
says. “I consider it a record of my journey of fi nding out 
about my family.” 

T hat Carter, 47 — an award-winning, classically trained 
jazz violinist acknowledged to be virtually without 
modern peer — would release an album of Americana 
music may come as a surprise, even to fans familiar 
with her musical curiosity. Her willingness and ability to 
cross the fuzzy borders of jazz are well documented. That 
eclec ticism has taken shape on albums such as her homage 
to the music of Detroit, Motor City Moments, in 2000; 
and her tribute to Italian classical violin virtuoso Niccolo 
Paganini onher2003 record Paganini: After a Dream. To 
Carter, though, her latest work isn’t another departure but 
simply a continuation of a track she says she started on, 
albeit unconsciously, nearly a decade ago. That’s when she 
recorded her 2 006 album I'll Be Seeing You: A Sentimental 
Journey. 

The album was a tribute to Carter’s late mother, then 
recently deceased. It contained some of her mother's fa- 
vorite music, jazz standards from the 192 0s and '3 0s by the 
likes of Duke Ellington and Ella Fitzgerald. 

The death of Carter’s mother had a profound impact. 

In her mother's fi nal days. Carter cancelled a scheduled 
concert to be with her, resulting in a breach-of-contract 
suit. As she dealt with the legal fallout, and became in- 
creasingly dissatisfi ed with the machinery of the music 
business, Carter considered walking away altogether. But 
at the urging of a friend, bassist John Clayton, she chose to 
keep playing. 


"He said if I gave up music, I would let those powers 
that be win," Carter says. "And I couldn’t let that happen." 

Shortly thereafter. Carter received a MacArthur 
Fellows Program grant, often called the "genius grant.” 
That award afforded her the time and financial freedom to 
properly mourn her mother and to take a frank look at her 
goals, both in music and in life. 

“It gave me the opportunity to take my time and really 
think about what I wanted to do in my life,” she says. 
“What kind of legacy do I want to leave behind? What do I 
want to be to others?" 

Carter became fascinated with genealogy, she says, 
and began researching her own heritage, specifically her 
mother’s side of the family. ADNA test revealed herge - 
netic makeup to be 73 percent West African and 13 percent 
Finnish, with the remainder comprising a hodgepodge of 
Eastern European origins. The discovery of her genetic 
roots led Carter to explore the musical traditions of her 
ancestors, an inquiry that eventually blossomed into her 
acclaimed 2010 record Reverse Thread. 


That theme of connectedness reemerged when 
Carter began to research her father’s side of the family 
after completing Reverse Thread. She recalled hearing 
country music during her childhood summers spent in 
Alabama, she says, and wondered what music her grand 
father, an Alabama coal miner born in 1893, might have 
listened to. Unearthing field recordings from the era, she 
once again found herself absorbed in the past. 

“Some of the field recordings I found were so abso- 
lutely stunning, I thought, Maybe I should do a record ," 
Carter says. That record would be Southern Comfort. 

Her research led her to the Alan Lomax Collection at 
the American Folklife Center of the Library of Congress, 
where she delved into recordings, photos and research 
material related to early American music thatLomax had 
collected over a span of six decades. Additional insight 
came from the John W. Work, III Memorial Foundation, 
a Nashville-based organization that preserves the legacy 
of composer John W. Work, III and promotes research in 
black musicology. 


Carter adds that she was particularly careful not 
to let her interpretations of Americana get too, well, 
jazzy. 

"Our job as players, because most of us are jazz play - 
ers, is not to try and make these jazz tunes,” she says. “You 
can’t play bebop lines over this stuff. Don't try and force it. 
Instead of coming to it as jazz musicians, just come to it as 

That’s not to say Carter’s reimaginings are strictly be - 
holden to their source material. 

"We approached the songs on this album much like 
Regina did the last one [ Reverse Thread\, which is to say 
that they don’t have any boundaries,” says Jesse Murphy, 
the bassist on Southern Comfort. "There is a traditional 
rootbehind a lot of the melodies and a lot of the harmonic 
stuff. But in a sense they are completely wide open to go 
into any interpretation. There is so much tradition in the 
compositions, and that carries a lot of the weight. So it's a 
great vehicle for all of us to bring our eclectic elements to 
the table.” 



Reverse Thread is Carter’s interpretation of African 
folk music, containing 12 globe-trotting tracks that trace 
the migration of that sound from places like Uganda, 
Madagascar and Mali to its eventual resurfacing in India, 
the Caribbean and the United States. Like Southern 
Comfort, Reverse Thread has a strangely familiar quality, 
even to listeners unfamiliar with African music. 

“What might sound like a jig, a polka or Cajun rug-cut- 
ting music might actually come from an African folktale 
through the infectious rhythm of ’Kanou,’” wrote critic 
Mark F. Turner in his review of the album for the website 
allaboufiazz.com. 

“No music isborn out of the Big Bang. It all comes from 
somewhere,” Carter says. "People will say, ‘That’s not 
jazz.’ But it’s all part of the same tree. Same roots, same 
dirt. It’s all connected." 

□ SCAN THIS PAGE WITH LAYAR TO 

WATCH A VIDEO OF REGINA CARTER 
PERFORMING (SEE PAGE 9) 


"It was so intriguing, I just immersed myself in it, and 
I couldn’t stop," Carter says of her research. “I just kept 
going and going. Itbecame more about discovering my 
family and the music that was there [so] that I kind of 
forgot I was supposed to be working on an album.” 

Carter says she chose material for the record based on 
its emotional resonance with her. That basic guideline left 
her with about 50 tunes from which to choose — which 
she didbased on tapes ofband rehearsals. 

"I went with what sounded the most natural for us,” 
she explains, and adds that she enlisted the help of her 
bandmates and close musical friends to arrange the 
material. 

“I would send them each three or four tunes and see 
if they spoke to them,” Carter says. “And if not, I would 
send them more, because it was important that whoever 
was arranging these tunes know me personally, know the 
band, know how I play. I didn’t want it to be just some 
stock arrangement that we were trying to fit ourselves 
into. And they had to maintain a lot of the beauty and 
rawness that was in the original field recordings and not 
over-decorate it.” 


There is often a playfulness in Carter’s versions of these 
old songs that offers room for curiosity and improvisation 
to bloom. For example, listen to her take on the traditional 
song "See See Rider.” 

No, not that "See See Rider." 

"When I introduce the tune in concert, there's always 
a sound of recognition,” Carter says. “And I have to tell 
them, *Nope, wrong "See See Rider.” You’re thinking of the 
blues that was popular,’” she continues, referring to the 
classic blues song made famous by the likes of Lead Belly. 
"This came way before that one." 

Carter’s song is based on a field recording from an all- 
girls school in Alabama. 

"It’s a game, actually,” Carter explains of the song, 
which was arranged by guitarist Adam Rogers. "Sort of 
like Double Dutch or Ring Around the Rosie.” 

In concert, Carter often plays the field recording first, 
to give the audience perspective on the source material. 
Then she and her band unleash their version, which 
is moody and melodic, and features several thrilling 
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breakdowns, including searing interplay between Carter 
and guitarist Marvin Sewell. 

“It’s a great jam-band tune,” she says. "It’s really funky, 
and Marvin really comes alive.” 

“Cornbread Crumbled in Gravy” is another song that 
the audience might remember. 

“It's one of those tunes that so many people recognize,” 
Carter says. “No matter if we're in [the United States] or in 
Europe, it’s the kind of song that people say, 'I recognize 
that melody. Someone used to sing it to me.’ We all know 
this tune. But even if you didn't hear it, we all have that 
memory of someone singing us to sleep, rocking [us] on 
their lap." 

"It's almost like a Baroque piece," she says of the song, 
which was arranged for violin, bass, accordion and guitar 
by pianist Xavier Davis. 

“The arrangements are all very unique,” Carter says. 
"But they maintain that rawness and beauty that was 
there in the fi rst place." 

“The Southern feeling is so potentin all of the arrange- 
ments,” says Murphy. "But there are very di° erent ap- 
proaches to each song, although we’re able to go through 
an eclectic musical landscape in the midst of those tradi- 
tional melodies.” 

Bob Blumenthal is the critic-in-residence at the 
Burlington Discover Jazz Festival. He was formerly a 
critic for the Boston Globe and Boston Phoenix, as well as 
the creative consultant for Branford Marsalis’ record label 
Marsalis Music. 

Blumenthal will host a Meet the Artist session with 
Carter at FlynnSpiacc in Burlington on Friday, May 30, 
before herMainSStage performance. But the critic's 
own experience twith the violinist goes back further. 
Blumenthal fi rst saw Carter many years ago, he says, 
playing in an all-f-female pop jazz band from Detroit 
called StraightAhead. The next time he caught her, she 
was with an avantt-garde group, the String Trio of New 
York. But when Carter branched out into her own music, 
Blumenthal says, she began to discover her true voice. 

"She really showed an incredible amount of range, 
which I found very impressive about her,” he goes on. “She 
has an incredible charisma about her that many musicians 
have — but not all — that lets h er get across to people 
who aren’t hard-core jazz fans.” 

Blumenthal says both Reverse Thread and 
Southern Comfort are examples of Carter’s 
boundary-crossing appeal. 

“Most recently I’ve been struck with 
the way she can createwhat most people 
would call concept albums, looking far 
afi eld to fi nd comections with music 
that might not be - obvious choices 
for interpretation by a jazz 

“It’s still recognizably her," 
he continues. "But each time 
there’s a slightly y different 
and unique soundl. And she’s 
really taken painss to absorb 
the music she’s ir interpreting. 

Her vision has expanded, which 
is what ought to be happening with 
music but isn’t always the case,” 

Reuben Jackson, the host 
Night Jazz" on Vermont Public 
has high praise ftor Carter. “She’s reintroduced 
me to the beauty of the American musical tra- 
dition,” he says. Jackson knows music history: 


He spent 20 years as curator of the Duke Ellington 
Collection at the Smithsonian Institution. 

“I appreciate musicians who are willing to change 
lanes and still come up with material that’s compelling 
and rich and moving,” he says of Carter. “And she’s 
done that.” 

“I love the soul in her playing," Jackson continues. 
"The musicians I’m drawn to are people who happen 
to play a specific instrument, but it’s clear that music 
is the aim; whether it’s a violin or a zither, it’s just the 
vehicle. 

No music is born 
out of the Big Bang. 

It all comes 
from somewhere. 

REGINA CARTER 


"She doesn’t remind me of anyone else,” Jackson 
adds. He means that as a compliment. “That’s not just 
because there aren't a lot of other jazz violinists, but 
because everything she does is just her; it’s her voice." 

Jackson says Carter’s willingness to mix genres 
and work beyond the spectrum of jazz reminds him 
of something Ray Charles once told Quincy Jones 
when they were young men in Seattle, long before they 
became icons. Jones was frustrated because he had to 
make a living in wedding bands instead of pursuing 
more artistically satisfying goals. 

"[Charles] said, ’Every music has a soul, and if you 
just surrender to it, it’s just soulful,”’ says Jackson. 
“And I think that soulfulness is a hallmark of Regina 

Increasingly, another hallmark of Carter’s music is 
drawing connections among musical traditions that 
few others recognize. 

“It’s very common to assume that jazz is a pure 
African American idiom, but it is an African American 
idiom,” Blumenthal says. "While the connection to 
country music isn’t always acknowledged, it’s been there 
fora long time. Louis Armstrong recorded with [country 
singer] Jimmie Rodgers in the late 1920s. But in a way, 
this album is more surprising to me thanKeverse Thread, 
because I don’t necessarily make those connections. 

"Obviously, the music that was developed in 
Appalachia — there was a lot of improvisation,” 
Blumenthal continues. “But the instruments they used 
were di° erent. So it doesn’t surprise me that fi ddle was 
part of it. And then you think that in New Orl’eans, some 
of the earliest bands in the 1900s were stringbands. But 
that kind of gets lost in the historical narratir. So it’s 
probably a more logical connection than I wuld have 
assumed. Because it’s not like she just put a inch of 
jazz musicians on old country tunes. It’s a recoirding that 
has a certain fidelity to the originals.” 

Carter would agree with that sentiment. But for her. 
Southern Comfort is about more than exploring musical 
styles or indulging historical curiosity. 
“To see how these tuts have 
traveled, because people lave trav- 
eled — cultures have traded and 
mixed — is enlightening," esays. 

look at the South, ad espe- 
area, bouse of 
Irish, the Scots, Native Asricans, 
African Americans and others tlnat settled 
there, you have this very unique mix of 
sounds that we call Ameriua. But 
what you really see is hw we’re 
all connected.” Q) 


INFO 

Meet the Artist: Regina Carter, hosted by 
BDJF critic-in-residence Bob Blumenthal, 
Friday, May 30, 5:30 p.m., at FlynnSpace in 
Burlington. Free. 

Regina Carter plays the Burlington 
Discover Jazz Festival Friday, May 30, 8 p.m., 
at Flynn MainStage in Burlington. $20-40. 
discoverjazz.com 



9 BANDS /2 DAYS/JU LY 25-26 

FEATURING 

DARK STAR ORCHESTRA 

Continuing the'Grateful Dead Concert Experience 

AT THE NEW 

STATESIDE AMPHITHEATER 

1 - DAY TICKET: $30 IFRIDAY OR SATURDAY) 

2- DAY TICKET: $50 [FRIDAY & SATURDAY) 


TICKETS, LODGING DEALS B FULL LINE-UP: 

jaypeakresort.com/JeezumCrow 



[ Presents 

JJ GREY & MOFRO 

JULY 3RD / FOEGER BALLROOM 
7PM DOORS / 8PM OPENER / 9PM SHOW 


General Admission: $35 / VIP Admission: $75 


FOR MORE DETAILS OR TO PURCHASE 

jaypeakresort.com/Events • 802.327.2154 



SAVE UP 
TO $180 

ON A MAC BUNDLE 


Small Dog Electronics is celebrating all the Grads and Dads out there with some fabulous in-store specials. For a 
limited time, come into any of our local stores and get $100 off any new Mac when you purchase AppleCare, plus 
free Hammerhead case and $50 off a Canon AirPrint printer. 



Small Dog 

ELECTRONICS 



SMALLDOG.COM/DADSANDGRADS 
S. Burlington • Waitsfield • Rutland 






Murder, She Taught 

A Norwich University criminologist educates students on the true nature of violence 

BY KEN PICARD 



guns, gangs onr 
drug dealers, 
she says, or eveen 
watched many crime 
dramas on tele-vision. (She still avoids 


SEVEN DAYS: You described tthe murderer you 
interviewed as "a nice guy.' Is it surprising when 
rapists and murderers seem normal? 

PENNY SHTULL: Wei, we have to distin- 
guish between a serir rapist or murderer 
and this guy. I hate tease the term “crime 
of passion," becaus-'‘passEon” implies 
something positive, but it was an emotional, 
albeit violent and brutal crime. I remember 
sitting across from him, alone in a room. He 
was a very large guy, ard I was just 19 or 20. 

He had a patch on his eyeidfl anting red hair 
and tattoos, like a stereotypical urate. He said to me, 
"1 killed two people. How do yoi know I'm not going 
to kill you?" And I just said, "Well, you asked to talk to 
someone." He was eventually let out of prison because 
they assumed he would not repeat [his crime]. 


SD: Are serial rapists 
and murderers of a 
different breed? 

PS: There’s a di c erent dy- 
. Many of those people 
engage in those crimes 
while carrying on very 
regular, daily rou- 
tines. What makes 
them successful, in 
that they can do these 
crimes serially, is 


P enny Shtull knows a thing or two about 
murder and mayhem: stalkers, sex traffick- 
ers, serial rapists, mass murderers and other 
perpetrators of horrific violence. The mo- 
tives and personalities can differ starkly from one 
o, ender to another. Yet when Shtull, a criminal 
justice professor at Norwich University, studies 
their crimes, a common theme emerges: Most at- 
tackers know their victims, often intimately. 

The violent crimes that have made headlines 
in Vermont in the past year have tended to bear 
out that theme. They include the deaths of two 
toddlers in the last three months; the murder- 
suicide in which Ludwig “Sonny” Schumacher 
of Essex killed Ihis 14-year-old son, Gunnar, then 
took his own life; and the 2008 rape and murder 
of Brooke Bennett by her uncle, Michael Jacques. 

The killing of YVermont women at the hands of 
their partners is so common that the state has a 
committee specifically to analyze those 
crimes: the Domestic Violence Fatality 
Review Commission. 

Hence, it’s no surprise that Shtull, 
who teaches oine of Norwich's most 
popular classes, "Murder: Our Killing 
Culture," doesn’t devote much time to 
discussing “stranger danger” 
with her studeints, except to 
note how it distracts the public 
from the true nature of violence 
in society. As skhe points out, the 
2011 double mnurder of Lorraine 
and Bill Curriei of Essex by serial 
killer Israel Keyes was a tragic but 
also exceedingly rare event. About the 
only thing it had in common with most 
other violent killings in Vermont was that it 
began in their home. 

At fi rst glance, Shtull seems like the least likely 
person to have become an expert on violentbehavior. 
Soft-spoken and petite, with the innocent good looks 
of the 1960s "T'hat Girl" star Mario Thomas, 
was raised in a "Very functional and loving family.” 

A fi rst-genera- 
tion Canadian 
whose par- 

Holocaust survi- 
vors, she grew l up ii 
a quiet Montrtreal 
suburb where : she 
never encountered 


people who would harm you. 
We have this stereotypical image 
of serial rapists and murderers as 
people we canspotin acrowd, and 


them, including documentariessuch as A&E’s “The 
Killer Speaks," on which she recently appeared as an 
expert criminologist.) In fact, Stull admits that her 
first encounter with police ocarred when she got 
stopped for a traffic ticket 

Shtull’s family assumed she! pursue an artistic 
career, but in college she chanced on a "police technol- 
ogy” program that piqued her iriosity. Though she 
had no interest in becoming a cp, 
at McGill University she landedan 
internship in a forensic psychiary 
clinic. There she interviewed PC 
offenders — and, later, a mann 
prison who’d stabbed his wife and her lover to death. 
Shtull, who recalls thinking tlat the killer “seemed 
like a nice guy,” has been intigued by the study of 
violence ever since. 

Shtull sat down with Seven Days to discuss 
criminal patterns, educating young people about the 
sources of violence, TV versus reality and more. 


they’re going to look like Freddy Krueger [from A 
Nightmare on Elm Street] or whoever that guy was in 
[The] Silence of the Lambs. Which they don’t. 

SD: What's the actual likelihood of random violent 

PS: The vast majority of interpersonal crimes are com- 
mitted between known affiliates. Very few are commit- 
ted between strangers. It makes sense that we're going 
to see those crimes in Vermont. We’re taught to fear the 
stranger, whether it’s sexual assault or the person lurk- 
ing in the bushes. We’re not taught that it's the person 
you’re studying with, your friend, the person you live 

SD: How does recognizing that help us educate 
young people to protect themselves from becom- 
ing victims? 

PS: In terms of my student body, I’m dealing with 18- to 
21-year-olds, primarily males. So, looking at that popu- 
lation, they’re more likely to be not only victims but also 
perpetrators of violence — hopefully not, because most 
of them are on a good track. It’s very different than if 
we’re looking at a middle school class. But even when 
we talk about child abuse, [kids are] still being taught 
to be leery of strangers and vigilant of their surround- 
ings when, in fact, it's really your mom, your dad, your 
coach, your grandparent or your favorite uncle who’s 
more likely to abuse you. 

SD: What are your students' biggest misconcep- 
tions about violent crime? 

PS: Some of the misconceptions they have are the same 
misconceptions many of us have about crime in terms of 
the frequency, the dynamics, the nature. Many [students] 
come in fascinated with law enforcement, but what they 
know about law enforcement is just what they learned 
from television. They’ve been taught that crimes are all 
solved, that clearance rates are 99.9 percent. But they 
don’t learn much about victims — who they are or the 
impact crimes have on them. They're very focused on 
investigations and red lights and sirens. They're some- 
what naive [as] to the true characterization of crimes. 


SD: What do you mean by 'true characterization"? 

PS: Whether we talk about child abuse or murder-sui- 
cides or serial killings or mass killings, what is the real- 
ity of these crimes versus what we hear in the media? 
So with child abuse, interpersonal violence, substance 
abuse — a lot of these crimes and social problems are 
interrelated. If you see one, you see others. If a child has 
a parent who’s abusing substances, it increases the like- 
lihood that the child will be victimized. It also increases 
the likelihood that that child will grow up to be a victim- 
izer and/or substance abuser. 


WE HAVE THIS STEREOTYPICAL IMAGE 
OF SERIAL RAPISTS AND MURDERERS 

AS PEOPLE WE CAN SPOT IN A CROWD, 
ANDTHEYREGOINGTD 
LOOK LIKE FREDDY KRUEGER. 

PENNY SHTULL 


SD: What is the clearance rate for violent offenses? 

PS: Most people, by watching TV, assume that most 
murders are cleared, that an arrest was made and the 
offender put away. But in fact, our clearance rate in 
1960 was about 90 percent, but now we’re below 65 
percent, and in some states it’s as low as 30 percent. 
Some communities don’t have the resources — or don't 
devote the resources — to solving murders. Often it de- 
pends on who the victim is. If we have a victim from a 
college campus, we’re going to devote more resources 
than for a prostitute who gets taken off the street. 

SD: So we don't devote as many resources to 
people who are less visible? 

PS: Exactly. And you see it in all these crime shows and 
who they’re focused on. It’s often the young, attractive 


white woman and not necessarily the poor, undocu- 
mented worker. 

SD: Have the recent high-profile killings involv- 
ing people who are mentally ill done much to 
improve the public's general understanding of 
mental illness? 

PS: Actually, when we see these high-profile cases, it 
often increases people's fear and misconceptions about 
the mentally ill. One of the things I teach is that men- 
tally ill people are far more likely to harm themselves 
than they are to hurt other people. 

SD: What are the most common predictors of 
violent crimes? 

PS: Of course, we can never entirely predict these things, 
but the most significant factor would be prior domestic 
violence. That’s what’s missed, and often that’s not what 
is talked about in the press. 

SD: Does that mean we should be tougher on 
domestic violence offenders? 

PS: Absolutely. I also think it tells us that we need 
to be more vigilant about domestic violence because 
they have the potential risk for child abuse, for fa- 
talities, for murder-suicides and for mass murders. 
But it’s not just domestic violence. In some cases, 
domestic violence is already known to prosecutors 
and police, but other times it’s not. Other risk fac- 
tors are homicidal or suicidal ideation, where people 
talk about killing their partner. Access to firearms is 
another big issue. 

Clearly, we live in a state with easy access to weap- 
ons — and with a very low crime rate. So it’s not as 
simple as “someone has access to firearms, therefore 
there will be more crime.” But in domestic violence 
cases, firearms are a very effective tool to threaten 
someone. Many of these [homicides] are not impulsive 
crimes; they’re planned. One of the things we see in 
these murder-suicides is when one partner announces 
that they're leaving. These cases all present us with 
opportunities to talk about domestic violence, but in 
general, we don’t. ® 



All old and new WSBP friends, please join us for a reunion & reception a: 

Thursday, June 5, 2014 | 5:30 pm to 7:30 pm 

Main Street Landing Lake b College Building 
60 Main Street, Burlington, VT 
Hors D'oeuvres & Cash Bar 


RECONNECT 

RENEW 

REINVENT 

Calling all WSBP alum students! 

Former faculty and staff! 
Presenters! Founders! Supporters! 

RSVP BY JUNE 2: 


i THE STRAIGHT DOPE bycepladams 


Dear Cecil, 

I've noticed sometimes colors look different 
when I alternate eyes. It's easiest to perceive 
when looking at something that's soft white. 
When I close my right eye. the white has a bluish 
tint to it; when I close my left eye, it has a red- 
dish tint. Is there a name for this? Is this normal, 
am I insane, or do I have some special kind of 
vision? It's been like this since I was a kid. 

drewtwo99,via the Straight Dope Message Board 



H ard to say what’s 
going on — the 
medical literature is 
pretty thin. But my 
guess is there’s a researcher or 
two who’d love to get a look at 

Here’s what we know: 

• The closest I can find 
to a name for what you 
describe is unilateral color 
blindness, a condition in 
which one eye has normal 
color vision and the other 
doesn’t. I’m far from 
certain that’s what you’ve 
got. Those with UCB tend 
to think one eye is bad and 
the other good, not that 
both eyes skew equally 
to opposite ends of the 
spectrum. You might take 
one of those online color 
vision exams, testing one 
eye at a time, and report 
back. Pending further 
insight on that score, 
we’ll call your condition 
differential color vision. 

• UCB is generally described 
as rare. DCV may not be. 
Whenever someone posts 
online saying they've got it. 


dozens of others chime in 
to say, “Me, too.” 

There are several well- 
established reasons for 
a difference in color 
perception between eyes. 
The first involves defects 
of the cornea or lens. One 
of the first symptoms of 
cataract — an opacity in 
the lens — is that objects 
become blurry and have 
a yellow-brown tint. 
Typically this affects one 
eye but not the other, or 
both eyes but to various 
degrees. 

With age, the lens 
commonly hardens and 
becomes denser, causing it 
to scatter blue and violet 
light. This will make purple 
objects appear redder to 
older people, and blues will 
appear less vibrant. But the 
effect is usually the same 
for both eyes, and you say 
this is something you’ve 
noticed since childhood. 

So that probably isn't what 
you’ve got. 

Another thing that may 
contribute to a difference 


in color perception is an 
artificial lens, or no lens 
at all. I'm assuming this 
doesn't apply to you, Drew; 

I mention it because it’s 
interesting. The eye’s 
lens normally helps filter 
ultraviolet light; once it's 
gone, or replaced with a 
nonfiltering artificial lens, 
you can see UV light, which 
is perceived as whitish 
blue or violet. A famous 
example is the French 
Impressionist painter 
Claude Monet. Monet 
suffered from cataracts 
late in life and to remedy 
this had the lens in his 
right eye removed in 1923. 
The effect on his vision, 
it’s claimed, can be seen 
in the series of paintings 
he produced from 1922 to 
1924 known as The House 
Seen From the Rose Garden. 
The first works in the 
series feature warm colors, 
such as reds, browns and 
yellows; those completed 
after the operation, though 
depicting the same scene, 
are dominated by blue 
and violet. 


• Another 
reason for a 
difference in 
color perception 
is disease- 
caused damage 
to one of the 
optic nerves. 

One of the 
diagnostic rules 
of thumb taught 
to medical 
students is that 

anomalies affecting just 
one eye are “acquired 
color vision defects,” 
which generally are a 
sign of disease or some 
other condition picked up 
after birth. In contrast, 
garden-variety color 
blindness, which affects 
both eyes equally, is usually 
congenital. The importance 
of this distinction is that 
acquired color vision 
defects likely indicate 
a problem requiring 
treatment, whereas 
congenital defects don’t. 

1 But there are exceptions, 
which brings us back to 
unilateral color blindness. 

A number of research 
papers appearing in the 
1940s through the 1970s 
called attention to cases 
of congenital (that is, 
inherited) color blindness 
affecting one eye only. In 
unilateral deuteranopia, for 


instance, one eye lacks all 
of the cones that 
perceive green, sharply 
limiting the number 
of colors that can be 
distinguished, while the 
other eye is normal. But the 
affected eye can be easily 
identified — it’s the one that 
can’t see reds and greens 
(the paler shades anyway). 
That doesn’t describe you. 

• Some, my assistant Fierra 
for one, can induce the 
effect you describe by lying 
on their sides for a few 
minutes and looking at a 
white field. Fierra reports 
that from the eye closer to 
the ground, colors seemed 
redder; bluer from the 
other. Others say merely 
closing one eye for a while 
gives the same result. 

• The right/left split of 
the brain may also play 
a role. For example, a 
test of reaction times 
found subjects responded 
quicker when they viewed 
objects displayed on a red 
background with their left 
eye than with their right. 
With objects displayed on 
a green background, the 
results were reversed. 

In sum, we haven’t a clue. 
Clearly this is a promising field 
of study for an enterprising 
grad student. We await further 
reports. 
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Family Owned and Operated 

10236 Williston Road I 434-2794 I vermontnursery.con 
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ALL 10" BASKETS 
OF GERANIUMS 
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■ ^ j# Gorgeous Baskets 


starting at $18.95 

1000's of all sizes 8"-10’’-12" hanging baskets! 


Flowering Shrubs, Trees & Evergreens 
Lilacs, Pansies, Bedding Plants & Vegetables 


PERENNIALS! ANNUALS! 

Huge selection of Roses, Available in 

Flowering Shrubs & Trees 6 packs or 
Vegetables & seeds are discounted flats of 

always available. 48 plants of same 
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6/1 RON CARTER TRIO/ 6/ 

sun BENNY GOLSON st 

QUARTET 

Flynn MainStage 

DAWN OF MIDI 

FlynnSpace 

DISCOVER JAZZ 
BENEFIT DINNER 

Pascolo Ristorante 

BURLINGTON 

CIVIC SYMPHONY 6 / 

Elley-Long Music Center SI 

“QUEEN CITY 
GHOST WALK” 

Fountain at Battery Park (6/1-29) 

6/2 LINDA OH: SUN 

MON PICTURES QUARTET 

FlynnSpace 

6/3 JULIAN LAGE 6/ 

TUE FlynnSpace Tl 

6/4 GEOFFREY KEEZER 

WED TRIO 6/ 

FlynnSpace FF 

ALAN EVANS' 
PLAYONBROTHER 
& THE NTH POWER 

Nectar's g, 

6/5 MACEO PARKER s t 

THU Waterfront Tent ^ 

WARREN WOLF Tl 

AND WOLFPACK 6 / 

FlynnSpace st 

6/6 BIG CHIEF DONALD 

FBI HARRISON 6/ 

and The Congo Square Nation yy 

Afro-New Orleans Cultural Group 
Flynn MainStage 6 / 

VALERIE JUNE 

Signal Kitchen 

6/7 CECILE MCLORIN FF 

SAT SALVANT 

FlynnSpace 

COMING SOON AND ON SALE 

Neko Case • Circus Smirkus • "Carrie, The 
Musical” • “The Mystery of Edwin Drood” 


iME. y 

BEUZBEHA 20TH 

ANNIVERSARY 

REUNION 

Waterfront Tent 

“QUEEN CITY 
GHOST WALK” 

City Hall Park (6/7-28) 

BURLINGTON 
HOMES TOUR 

Various Burlington Locations 

EDDIE PALMIERI 
LATIN JAZZ BAND 

Flynn MainStage 

JERRY BERGONZI 
QUARTET 

FlynnSpace 

“THE FOOL’S RIDDLE” 

The Black Box Theatre (6/8, 15) 
Vermont Stage Company's 

“THE BAKE OFF” 

FlynnSpace (6/11-15) 

P GUIDETTI/ 

E GREENFIELD 

Cathedral Church of St. Paul 

KISS ALIVE 

Venue Nightclub 

PATTY GRIFFIN 

Flynn MainStage 

MOTH STORY SLAM 

FlynnSpace 

BURLINGTON WINE 
& FOOD FESTIVAL 

Waterfront Park 

SALIVA 

Venue Nightclub 

VSO SUMMER TOUR 

Mtn. Top Inn & Resort, Chittenden 

VSO SUMMER TOUR 

Okemo Mtn, Resort, Ludlow 

THE LUCINDA 
WILLIAMS BAND 

Flynn MainStage 

VSO SUMMER TOUR 

Suicide Six Ski Area, So. Pomtret 


802-86-FLYNN | 153 Main St., Burlington 



Dear Undeparted 

Book Review: Next Life Might Be Kinder by Howard Norman 
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BY m Argot H Arri SoN 

T o convey the flavor of a Howard 
Norman novel, it often suffices 
to quote the first sentence. 
That’s true of the East Calais 
writer’s eighth, the quietly searing Next 
Life Might Be Kinder, which opens with 
this assertion: “After my wife, Elizabeth 
Church, was murdered by the bellman 
Alfonse Padgett in the Essex Hotel, she 
did not leave me.” 

The speaker is Sam Lattimore, a 
36-year-old novelist living on Canada’s 
desolate Atlantic coastin 1973. The 
previous year, he wed and lost the love 
of his life. 

The novel is no murder mysteryi the 
cause of Elizabeth’s death is as mundane 
as it is hideous and tragic. (She resisted 
Padgett’s repeated sexual overtures. He 
didn't take it well.) Instead, Next Life is 
a bit of an afterlife mystery. For the past 
13 months, Sam has seen Elizabeth each 
night as he walks on the beach. He has 
watched her lay out a row of books. (She 
was mid-dissertation when she died.) 
He has conversed with her. And, for the 
sake of prolonging this contact, he is 
quite willing to “refine the capacity to 
suspend disbelief.” 

To Dr. Nissensen, the therapist Sam 
sees weekly in Halifax, these nightly 
encounters sound like products of “im - 
pressively creative ... denial.” For his 
part, Sam speculates that Elizabeth is 
in bardo, the liminal state between life 
and death described in Tibetan sacred 
texts. To the doctor's gentle suggestion 
that his mind might be seeking closure 
through his visions of Elizabeth, he has 
a not-so-gentle rebuttal: 


Closure is cowardice ... Look, if I 
ever said, "Oh, I've found closure 
with Elizabeth," please push me in 
front of a taxi on Water Street — I’d 
be dead to feeling anyway. You have 
my permission ahead of time. Shoot 
me in the head. 


Unfortunately for Sam, he isn’t the 
only one who wants to keep Elizabeth 
Church alive. Strapped for cash, he has 
sold the rights to his story to a pomp 
ous Scandinavian auteur by the name 
of Peter Istvakson, who’s currently 
shooting a movie based on the murder 



Why are We 
so Weddeil 
to the 
therapeutic 
narrative of 
“closnre"? 


From Next Life Might Be Ki Nder 

I first met Elizabeth two years ago almost to the day, on August 30, 1971, at about eight-thirty in 

expanse of snowy boulders and flat rock outcroppings that led down to the sea. A section of 
broken wooden fence was in each foreground. The snow’s glare nearly made me wince, yet 

Then Elizabeth turned to me and said, "You probably noticed that he’s written the same 
thing on every one of these twenty photographs. They’re unsettling, don't you think — those 

iNFo ; " " — 

Next Life Might Be Kinder by Howard Norman, Houghton Mifflin Harcourt, 272 pages. $26. 
Norman reads from the novel on Tuesday, June 10, 7 p.m., at Bear Pond Books in Mont- 
pelier; on Friday, June 13, 7 p.m., at Northshire Bookstore in Manchester Center; and on 
Tuesday, June 17, 7 p.m., at Galaxy Bookshop in Hardwick. 


in the Halifax locales where the events 
occurred. 

Much of the novel’s minimal action 
consists of Sam's efforts to evade 
Istvakson and his assistant, who are 
eager to probe his memories for insight. 
(The film folk pop up to disrupt his soli- 
tude with absurdist regularity, like the 
faceless officials in a Kafka novel.) These 
chapters alternate with dialogue-driven 
accounts of Sam’s therapy sessions and 
recollections of the too-brief time he 
and Elizabeth spent together. 

It’s a deceptively simple novel, told 
in short chapters with an almost snap - 
pish title. Next Life Might Be Kinder is 
an inscription Sam and Elizabeth found 
scrawled on a series of photographic 
landscapes (see sidebar), evoking hu - 
inanity's hopes for the Great Beyond 
with cynical succinctness. The whole 
novel is a bit like that inscription: easy to 
read and hard to forget. 

Readers of Norman’s 2013 memoir I 
Hate to Leave This Beautiful Place will 
immediately recognize many of Next 
Life’s motifs. Like Norman in his per - 
sonal account, Sam describes growing 
up essentially fatherless. Sam mentions 
his “debilitating confusion” on the first 
page, while Norman opens his memoir 
by evoking his “confused soul." Both find 
solace in observing birds on the beach. 
Finally, the memoir includes Norman's 
account of losing a strong-minded lover 
to a sudden accident and conducting 
nightly "seances” in her apartment in an 
effort to keep her present. 

These echoes don’t make Next Life 
feel like a rehashing of the autobio 
graphical material — just the opposite. 
The novel draws us deep into an experi- 
ence of loss — or refusal of loss — that 
the author merely sketched, with tanta - 
lizing delicacy, in his memoir. 

Just as Sam dares Dr. Nissensen to 
take his visions seriously, so Norman 
dares us to dismiss his narrator as one 
who speaks from deranged grief. What 
happens if we take Sam at his word? 
Why do we find it so hard to believe that 
Elizabeth appears to him? Why are we, 
as readers, so wedded to the therapeutic 
narrative of “closure”? Is it because our 
minds won’t accept the possibility of a 
mourning as long as life? 

To entice us to contemplate that 





possibility, Norman must do two things. 
He must make us love Elizabeth, not 
as an idealized, perfect mate but as a 
vital, continuing presence; and he must 
find ways to temper Sam's pain. The 
novelist accomplishes the former with 
wonderfully lively flashbacks and the 
latter with a constant undercurrent 
of dry humor. Sam has a peculiarly 
Canadian way of making quietly dev- 
astating observations, as when he calls 
the pontificating Istvakson a “wonder- 
of-me type." He sums up the director’s 
relationship with his cinematographer 
thus; "Istvakson and Akutagawa had 
a grudging respect for, yet basically 
hated, each other.” 

That description also applies pretty 
well to the relationship between Sam 
and his shrink. Therapy sessions can 
be a pain in fiction: They're static, and 
many authors use them as a shortcut 
to the heavy-handed articulation of big 
themes. The analysis chapters of Next 
Life, by contrast, are short-and-sweet 
sparring matches between two parties 
whose views, it’s clear early on, will 
never dovetail. They give the solitary 
protagonist a chance to process his 
experiences aloud, but we can trust 
Norman not to lead Sam to one of those 
facile fictional epiphanies where a 
crying fit solves everything. 

Healing in this author’s work is 
a far slower and more subterranean 
affair. It’s what happens as Sam names 
the birds on the beach, for instance, 
or meditates on other people’s stories 
of haunting, displacement and loss. 
The one story he refuses to tolerate is 
Istvakson's fictionalization of his own, 
the version the director insists “will tell 
what really happened, only better.” 

Is Sam himself, by imagining 
Elizabeth on the beach, giving their 
story a “better” ending in defiance of 
reality? Has he, like Norman, begun 
turning his experience into fiction? 
Or is he not imagining but seeing? 
Norman’s fascinating novel leaves us 
to ponder those questions. Meanwhile, 
we may find ourselves questioning our 
own assumptions about the end point 
of grief. One of Sam’s friends puts it 
best “As for Elizabeth — for my money, 
as long as seeing her lasts, you’re one of 
the lucky ones.” © 
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Deep Bleu Sea 

Taste Test: Bleu Northeast Seafood by hannah palmer egan 


T here's a rule about cheese and 
seafood, and it doesn't favor 
combining the two. Centuries 
of culinary lore say spoiled milk 
overwhelms afi sh’s delicate fl avor and 
squanders its potential. And since both 
ingredients are pricey, pious cooks allow 
each to shine its own light without inter- 
ference from the other. 

But Juniper executive chef Douglas 
Paine keeps piety at arm’s length. At Bleu 
Northeast Seafood, which he opened in 
the Marriott Courtyard Burlington Harbor 
in April, one of his signature dishes is a 
bubbling crock of cheesy white lasagna 
studded with hearty chunks of lobster, 
crab, scallops and 11 ounder. There's uni in 
the bechamel, squid ink in the pasta and no 
rules in sight. 

Paine says his dish is rooted in tradition 
— he was raised in the Northeast Kingdom, 
and his family celebrated with a similar 
bake. "For holidays we’d have this kind of 
lasagna, with cream and cheese and fi sh 
and scallops,” he says, "and I never really 
thought about it as wrong.” Later, when he 
started cooking professionally, Paine says, 
"People would be like, 'You can’t serve 
cheese with fi sh,’ and I was always like, 
■Well, I think you can.”’ 

But before you try the lasagna — it's a 
o heady, intense dish best eaten one slow 
H bite at a time — you’ll want to start with 
0 a cocktail. Bleu’s adult beverages come 
a from Hotel Vermontgeneral manager and 
ja cocktailier Jess Andreola, and most of 
H them are dangerously drinkable. Sweeter 
souls won’t regret a fresh, fl oral lavender 
lemonade or a fruity Salty Dog. Bitter types 
will enjoy an herby Garden Tonic, which 
® drinks like a V &T in black tie, or a mysteri- 
° ously pricey ($15) Lake Breeze, a citrusy 
a gin martini spiked with dry cider, 
ai The wine list is brief and skews white — 

the better to complement the fi sh, m’dear 
— and a, ordable. Just four bottles top $70, 
v> and most ring in under $50. My table went 
< with a $24bottle of Laurent Miquel Pere 
g et Fils Cinsault Syrah Rose, which was 
5 far better than it should have been for the 
price, and it drank well with our meal. 

While the idea of a seafood restaurant 
may smell a bit fi shy this far inland (would 
that Lake Champlain were still a saltwater 


sea), Paine sources most of his daily catch 
from Wood Mountain Fish, where fi sh- 
monger Ethan Wood gets his haul fresh 
o, the boat in coastal New England and 
drives it to Vermont. In a recent Seven 
Days feature on Champlain fi sh, the chef 


indicated interest in putting more lake fi sh 
on the menu. He buys other ingredients — 
produce, grains, breads and condiments — 
locally, or makes them himself. 

So an herb-fl ecked Massachusetts 
gras terrine, pressed in-house and dusty 


rose in color, comes with a crisp sour- 
dough baguette from Red Hen Baking 
Company, and sweet house-pickled 
onions and strawberry jam from Sidehill 
Farm in Brattleboro. Garnished with 





, Salty Dog 
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Circling the 
Chuck Wagons 

MOBn_lmOD OPTIONS™ 
BURLINGTON AND THE MRV 
First the bad news: Lovers of 
jamie miller's smoked-pork, 
grilled-chicken and black-bean 
tacos have reason to mourn. 
The chef-owner is selling the 
trailer that debuted in 2012 as 
Burlington’s first taco truck, 

MUCH ACHO TACO. 

"In a very super awesome 
way, we found out in January 
that my wife is pregnant," 
Miller explains. “That's great, 
but it definitely changes some 
things in terms of monetary 


all of a sudden have to die? Not 

Now, the good news: As of 
last weekend, Burlington has 

most important food groups — 
beer and pork — when you're 
on the go. On Friday, cormac 

WALSH of SOUTH END SLIDERS 

debuted a second cart, mr. 
cools, which parks in front of 
Outdoor Gear Exchange on 
Church Street. Following a 
busy weekend, Walsh plans to 
slowly add weekdays, begin- 
ning with this Wednesday, if 
weather cooperates. Offerings 
include homemade pulled 
pork, classic mckenzie country 
classics hot dogs and beer- 
enhanced sausages from 



The cook adds that food 
trucks are a difficult business 
to sustain in Burlington. 
Finding a place to park the 
trailer when not operating 
was a hassle, but wrangling 
prep and storage space was 
nigh impossible for the 
entrepreneur working out of 
his tiny downtown apartment 
Miller says he and other food- 
truck owners have talked to 
Burlington’s Community and 
Economic Development Office 
about the need for a coopera- 
tive kitchen in the Queen City 
where they could prepare and 

In the meantime, don't 
count Miller out for good. 

“The Muchacho Taco trailer 
may not exist this year, but it’s 
not like if I sell the trailer all of 
a sudden I forget how to cook,” 
he says. “Does Muchacho Taco 


VERMONT BEER BRAT COMPANY. 

The latter company, owned 

by BRYAN BESSERY of BESSERY'S 

quality market, celebrated 
its own food truck's opening 
weekend at ArtsRiot's south 
end truck stop last Friday. 
Bessery has been making his 
own sausage for a year, and 
says he’ll have moved 600 
pounds in May alone. To sell 
even more, he’s taking to the 
road. 

The name “Beer Brat” 
doesn't refer to the cooking 
method but to the ingredients: 
Bessery infuses the sausages 

With HEADY TOPPER, SHED 
BREWERY MOUNTAIN ALE and 

On June 5, another food 
truck will make its long- 
awaited debut when phantom 
productions parks for lunch at 


the cabot offices in Waitsfield. 
It will continue to serve there 
on Thursdays, adding Monday 
and Tuesday at American 
flatbread in Waitsfield the 
following week. 

Chef-owner matt sargent. 
known for his pop-up 
Phantom dinners, says he’ll 
stay away from the usual food- 
truck suspects such as burgers 
and sandwiches. Instead, look 
for long-braised meats and 
meatballs — and, before long, 
expect to see the truck in the 
Burlington area. 

Lakeside 

Dining 

NEW MUSIC FESTIVAL TO OFFER 
FRESH TAKE ON FESTIVAL FOOD 
On August 23 and 24, 
Burlington College will host 
a new, food-forward music 
festival that's taking a fresh 
look at festy fare. “We weren’t 
interested in putting on just 
another music festival," says 
Wysiwyg culinary director 
LULU KALMAN, who Consults 
with Danny Meyer’s Union 
Square Hospitality Group 
in New York. “There are 
so many incredible ones 
out there already, [and] we 
wanted to do something 
more thoughtful [with the 
food] than just saying, ‘OK, 
everyone just come down 
and have a ton of beer and 
delicious food by the lake.”’ 


festival food preparations — 
fry-lines and grill-tops. “I’m 
kind of personally allergic to 
that kind of state fair, super- 
commercial level of industrial 
equipment,” Kalman says. She 
let the chefs decide how they 
wanted to cook onsite. “When 
we asked [the chefs,] you 
know, ‘If you had your wish 
list, if you had all your dru- 
thers, what would you want to 
do?”’ she says, “pretty much 
everyone was like, Td like to 
cook an animal in a fire.’” 

The food will come from 
local farms, among them pete's 

GREENS, BUTTERWORKS FARM, 

HALF PINT FARM and CHAMPLAIN 

orchards. Each chose a local 
restaurant or caterer — such 

wood and the hindquarter — to 

prepare its meat and produce, 
turning the usual chef-purveyor 
relationship on its head. 

Many farmers are working 
with chefs they already know, 
but Champlain Orchards 
bucked the trend, starting 
a new relationship with 
Burlington's barrio bakery. 
“They're both super amped 
about the whole thing,” 
Kalman says, adding that 
she hopes to see more new 
collaborations next year. “Once 
everyone’s a little more com- 
fortable with the idea, there'll 
be more branching out.” 

Each chef will be outfit- 
ted with a space — whether 
it’s a booth, a food truck 



The resulting festival 
(pronounced “wiz-ee-wig,” the 
acronym for “What You See Is 
What You Get") is a celebration 
of all that’s great about summer 
in Vermont: fresh local food, 
close-knit community and 
one of the richest agricultural 
traditions in America. 

Don’t expect standard 


(Hindquarter, Phantom 
Productions) or alternative 
arrangement — creating a 
weekend-long smorgasbord 
for festivalgoers. Kalman is 
scheduling guest chefs who 
will breeze in for one-off ap- 
pearances, keeping the lineup 
fun and fresh all weekend. 
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Deep Bleu Sea «p. 4 o 

forget-me-nots, it’s some of the truest liver I’ve spread in 
a while, impeccably smooth, creamy and rich. The (local, 
artisanal) condiments are sweet, but use them sparingly; 
their strong flavors could easily overpower the delicate 
musk of the foie if used with abandon. 

The dish, like many atBleu, updates classic New England 
flavors for a sophisticated modern palate. Thus, a gener- 
ous heap of fat, fried full-belly clams harks to sunny Cape 
Cod summers, but Paine tosses the breaded bivalves with 
capers and red onion for a subtle, twang)' twist. Likewise, a 
bowl of Maine mussels, steeped in a tomato-tinged saffron 
broth, tastes like a fanciful take on my mother’s practical 
Vermont cooking: inviting and understated. 

Service is similarly warm and friendly. Waitstaff is 
pleasant, if young and far from polished, and everyone 
exudes an earnest desire to please. You’ll never want long 
for anything, and they may even crumb your table between 
courses. 

Either way, you’ll feel safe in Paine’s competent 
hands from the moment you arrive — even his less suc- 
cessful dishes are forgivable. I’ll be honest: That lasagna 
was a bit rich for me. (I could handle about three suc- 
culent bites before I was creamed out.) When my table 
opted for a "warm” (read: mayo-free) lobster roll, we 
found the bun soft and stuffed with tender, bright-red 
meat, but it was all a bit dry and lonely without mayon- 
naise to moisten the dish. Granted, the error was ours 
in ordering; the cool Maine classic is alive and well on 
the menu, and sawier diners will stick to that and leave 
satisfied. 


I might have expected a more robust shellfish se- 
lection at Bleu, especially given the upscale setting. 
Oysterheads will find just one raw oyster on the menu 
(then again, why compete with Hen of the Wood’s se- 
lection next door?), and steamer clams failed to appear 

Small missteps aside, Paine's Vermonta-do-what-I- 
wanta spirit is filling a hole in the market. “We thought 


A GENEROUS HEAP OF FAT. 

FRIED FULLBEELYCEAMS HARKS 
TO SUNNY CAPE COD SUMMERS. 

BUT PAINE TOSSES THE BREADED 
BIVALVES WITH CAPERS AND RED ONION 
FOR A SUBTLE. TWANGY TWIST. 


it was time to have a place where people could get good 
fish in Burlington,” the chef says. Bleu’s fish is invari- 
ably good, and the menu is swimming with it, taking 
center stage in main courses and weaving throughout 
in smaller details. 

Shining silver anchovies crown a chopped Caesar 
salad, adding fishy flavor to a crisp heap of romaine 
studded with crunchy croutons and sharp, shaved 
pecorino from Bonnieview Farm in Craftsbury. For an 
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II side dishes 


Kalman is also planning 
ticketed meals prepared by 
more of Vermont’s premier 
palates and a series of food- 
oriented discussions, panels, 
demonstrations and workshops 
orchestrated by healthy living 

MARKET AND CAFE, the INTERVALE 
FOOD HUB, the NEW ENGLAND 

culinary institute and others. 
That's in addition to the fest’s 
full slate of comedy, art exhibi- 
tions and live music. For more 
on the non-food-related fest 
happenings, go to this issue’s 
Soundbites. 


New Brew 
in Northfield 

PAINE MOUNTAIN BREWING 
COMPANY EXPANDS BEYOND 
THE KNOTTY SHAMROCK 
Last week, kevin pecor, owner 

of the KNOTTY SHAMROCK IRISH 

pub, broke ground on a new 
brewery adjacent to his 3-year- 
old pub. 

The new space will house 
a four-barrel operation that 
— once up and running later 
this summer — will produce 


more than 100 gallons of 
suds weekly. With help from 
brewmaster raoley herold. 
Pecor has been pouring small 
batches of housemade brew 
at the Knotty Shamrock since 


August 2013, experimenting 
with a variety of beers — ryes, 
Kfilsches, ESBs, ales and stouts 
— to test pubgoers’ palates. 
“We just keep playing around 
with things, and we’re having a 
lot of fun with it," Pecor says. 

Herold spent 15 years brew- 
ing in England and Germany, 


Pecor says, and was happy to 
take the lead at the new en- 
terprise, Called PAINE MOUNTAIN 
brewing. “When I was ready 
to make the jump [to brewing 
my own beer for the Knotty 
Shamrock], I 
reached out 
him, and he 
jumped right up 
with his hand in 
the air to do it,” 
Pecor recalls. 

They’ve 
settled on three 
regular brews: 
a Bavarian 
wheat called the 

KNOTTY BLONDE 

(“We've had a 
lot of fun with 

Pecor says with a 
laugh); a double 
IPA called wicked warrior, 
brewed with five different 
hop varieties; and a stout, still 
in process. Herold brews a 
serious imperial bourbon stout 
that Pecor says they’d love to 
make all the time. (Pecor calls 
it “heaven in a glass, seri- 
ously.”) But the complex brew 



takes eight months to ferment, 
so they may go with an easier 
milk stout instead. 

Pecor says he's excited to 
bring a time brewpub experience 
to Northfield. Paine Mountain 
will offer brewery tours, growler 
fills and tastings, and will keep 
an open-door policy widi the 
Knotty Shamrock next door, al- 
lowing patrons to flow between 
the spaces. He’s also excited to 
open his doors to the greater 
Vermont brewing community: 
Since he started brewing, Pecor 
says, he’s gotten to know other 
local brewers such as matt cohen 
at fiddlehead brewing and steve 

GAGNER at 14TH STAR BREWING. 

‘It’s just an amazing group of 
individuals around here,” Pecor 
says, “who are just bonded for 
the sake of brewing better beer.” 




entree-size salad, add a portion of house-cured Atlantic 
salmon, which lacks the assertive, smoky kick I'd expect 
from Jews in Brooklyn ... but this isn't Brooklyn, and 
Paine ain’t Jewish. Still, his cure is solid, steeped with 
subtle nuance. 

As an entree, a rotund redfish fillet tastes fresh 
from the net. Pan-roasted and laid to rest on a blanket 
of wilted spinach, the fish's mild, flaky flesh falls apart 
under soft pressure and sings in a bed of zippy, rampy 
risotto. 

The classed-up, semiformal cuisine matches its sur- 
roundings; Bleu’s airy dining room is a chic, contempo- 
rary space with lots of west-facing glass. Dine here for 
fresh fish and glittering Champlain sunsets. 

And for dessert, ponder the Doughnut Dilemma — a 
cakey concoction that seems to wonder, “Am I a dough- 
nut soaked in buttery syrup, or am I bread pudding?” 
When it arrived on a plate smeared with bright lemon 
curd and grainy salted caramel, I couldn't tell the differ- 
ence. Our waitress — a genial woman happy to stop and 
chat — said the doughnuts in question came from some- 
one’s mom, or someone’s mom’s neighbor, or someone’s 
neighbor’s mom, or ... at this point, I was too stuffed to 
care. The dessert was soft and sweet with a touch of 
home-cooked country goodness, and wherever it came 
from, it wasn't far from here. ® 

INFO 

Bleu Northeast Seafood, 25 Cherry Street. Burlington, 
864-8600. bleuvt.com 
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Dumpling Diva 

Seasoned Traveler: Luiza's Homemade With Love by alice levitt 


T he seven chickens in Luiza Bloomberg's well-kept 
backyard cluck and curdle, looking suspiciously 
at her as she ducks into their hay-lined house. 
The petite blonde, casual in jeans but glammed 
up in liquid eyeliner, quickly emerges with seven eggs in 
various shades of tan and Tiffany blue. 

Bloomberg may live just blocks from downtown 
Shelburne, but the chickens aren’t the only trace of her 
upbringing in the Polish countryside. She makes jams 
from her cherry and peach trees and grows potatoes in 
an oversize trashcan. Twenty more chickens, intended for 
meat, arrived last week. Homegrown beets and the riches 
of a new currant bush feed Bloomberg’s family — and now, 
through her business Luiza’s Homemade With Love, an 
extended family of customers. 

Last December, Bloomberg began selling pierogi that 
she makes by hand exactly as her grandmother did in 
Poland. Since then, her tiny business has expanded to 
include many more native dishes requested by her growing 
following. Her intensely beet-flavored barszcz (borscht) 
can be served dotted with uszka — tiny, ear-shaped 
mushroom dumplings. Kapusta z grochem, a stew of 
sauerkraut with white beans and millet, may sound simple, 
but its slow cooking brings out flavors so rich, it’s hard to 
believe there's no cream in the peppercorn-speckled dish. 

The one unifying factor of Bloomberg’s creations is 
a surprising one, especially in a culinary tradition where 
lard dotted with bacon often appears in place of butter at 
the dinner table: All her dishes are vegetarian. That's for 
reasons of pragmatism rather than principle: Bloomberg 
(nee Sienko) hasn't bothered to upgrade her home kitchen 
license to get certified for meat handling. She’s doing just 
fine making cheese, potato-and-cheese and sweet-cabbage 
pierogi — hold the meat 

On a recent Wednesday, Bloomberg mixes a few cups 
from her economy-size King Arthur Flour bag with 
lukewarm water and cracks a single egg from her flock. 
She does this all by feel, not by measurement. “Anything 
can affect the dough," she says. “If it’s rainy, if it's sunny, 
it’s different.” 

Bloomberg rolls out the dough by hand, leaving it just 
thick enough so it doesn't break when filled and cooked. 


The cabbage is deceptively meaty tasting. Bloomberg's 
most popular pierogi, the potato and cheese, is fluffy inside, 
almost like a souffle. 

There may be a surprising air of sophistication about 
them, but these thin-skinned specialties aren’t just 
impressing grown-ups. Bloomberg says one customer 
attributed her increasingly regular orders to her young 
daughter. When Bloomberg’s customer made the 
mistake of buying supermarket pierogi, the little girl was 
scandalized. "She told me she said, ‘Mommy, why would 
you buy Mrs. T’s [Pierogies]? I can’t have those anymore! 
Just get Luiza’s,”’ Bloomberg recounts. 

The cook’s own children were the inspiration for 
her business. When Jacob, Ania and Maksym — now 8, 6 
and 4 — were born, Bloomberg quit her job as a forensic 
psychologist for the Vermont Department of Corrections 
to be home with them. 

Raised along the Polish-Ukrainian border, Bloomberg 
immigrated to a heavily Polish neighborhood in New York 
in 1988. The now-40-year-old recalls being startled by the 
behavior of fellow students at her Brooklyn public school: 
“There were a lot of criminal activities, and I was like, 1 
don’t even speak English, and I know you shouldn't be 
doing that,”’ she recalls, holding her hands to her face in 
mock horror. 

Ski trips with her family fostered a love of the Green 
Mountains. Bloomberg began her psychology career at 
the Vermont State Hospital in Waterbury before moving 
to the Department of Corrections. What was the appeal 
of working with the criminally insane? “Psychopaths and 
criminal behavior and mental illness is so fascinating," 
she says with a wistful smile. “At work it’s never a dull 
moment.” 

Now Bloomberg is happy to stay home with the 
support of her husband, Josh Bloomberg, a Shelburne 
native. When asked if she misses her old lifestyle, she 
answers with certainty: “Actually, no. I just want to cook. 
I really enjoy it. My dream would be to have a little 10- 
table restaurant making my own kielbasa and stuff like 
that,” she says. 


She uses a melon bailer to scoop just the right amount of 
filling to match the circles of dough she cuts out using a 
small glass. Effortlessly, she stretches the dough around 
the filling, leaving thin, crimped edges that make each little 
pocket resemble a half-sun and its rays. 

When these are cooked in just a bit of butter, the result is 
an exceptionally light dumpling, miles away from the store- 
bought pierogi most Americans were raised on. It’s a lush 
bite, especially when stuffed with molten farmer's cheese. 
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For now, Bloomberg is aiming to grow 
her business by word of mouth. She has no 
website and is still working on launching a 
Facebook page. Most of her orders arrive 
via text message, email or phone. 

And there are enough of those orders 
that Bloomberg finds herself making large 
batches of pierogi several days a week, 
which she sells for $7 or $8 a dozen. Her 
own kids demand them as vociferously 
as her customers, she says. Her two elder 


with Love — for instance, a drink she 
makes called kompot. The simple fruit 
juice is little more than dried apples 
stew'ed in water. “My kids love 
it,” she says. “They call it ‘Mama 

On busy nights, the Bloomberg 
family likes nothing more than 
freshly cooked noodles mixed 
with farmer’s cheese and butter. 
Bloomberg calls it “Polish mac 
and cheese." 

Other favorite dishes 
incorporate meat, so they won't 
appear at Luiza's unless Bloomberg 
gets her kitchen recertified. For 
instance, there's her zurek, a soup that 
gains its smoky flavor from kielbasa 
Bloomberg purchases in New Jersey, 
where her extended family now lives. Its 
base is soured rye flour. Slices of the family 
chickens' hard-boiled eggs bob in the salty, 
milky broth along with half-moons of 
kielbasa. The tangy flavor is seductive. 

Bloomberg’s barszcz shares that 
appealing zip, but since it’s vegetarian, 
customers can enjoy it today. The secret of 
its flavor is a starter similar to a sourdough 
culture. She ferments the mixture with 
spices and garlic under a pile of rye bread, 



children enjoy pierogi served with ranch 
dressing for dipping, while Maksym, the 
youngest, demands fruity Polish ketchup. 

Bloomberg also supplies frozen 
dumplings (including the uszka) to A 
Taste of Europe in South Burlington. Her 
next order of business is to reach out to a 
few other stores and restaurants, such as 
Healthy Living and jDuino! (Duende). By 
fall or winter, she hopes to sell her wares 
at a farmers market or two. 

One innovation is fast approaching 
with the warm weather. As fresh, local 
fruits ripen, dessert pierogi will soon 
appear on Bloomberg's concise roster 
of offerings. “I can't wait to make the 
blueberry ones,” she says. She looks 
forward to experimenting with pie-style 
fillings, including strawberry-rhubarb and 
her homegrown currants. She may also 
make paczki, or round Polish doughnuts, 
and fill them with homemade jams from 
her own fruit trees. 

Bloomberg family favorites may soon 
appear on the menu at Luiza’s Homemade 


for a result that could never be confused 
with typical Russian borscht. And 
customers can’t get enough. 

“I have some customers that order on 
a weekly basis,” Bloomberg says. “There’s 
one lady who is on my calendar every 
other week or every two weeks, she's like, 
‘Surprise me.’ And she gets back different 
foods” with each order. 

While many of Bloomberg’s customers 
are from Poland or of Polish descent, 
she says she realizes that her culinary 
traditions can pose challenges to 
Americans unfamiliar with them. When 
potential customers have doubts, she offers 
a sample. “I’ll say, ‘How about I bring you, 
like, four [pierogi] — just try it?"’ she says. 
“Sometimes it's good to try it out” 

Has anyone sampled Bloomberg’s 
fare without demanding more? “No, they 
haven’t,” she says with a giggle. © 


INFO 



On Father’s Day, 

Fathers Eat Free! 



SUNDAY JUNE 15th 

SPEND FATHER’S DAY AT SUSHI YOSHI 
DADS MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY THEIR CHILD 
DRINKS AND GRATUITIES NOT INCLUDED 
CALL US FOR DETAILS AND RESERVATIONS 


Open Daily 11:30 a.m. 'til Close • Lunch and Dinner • Takeout 
1128 Mountain Road, Stowe • 802-253-4135 • SushiStowe.com 


Eating healthy is easy at 


THE BAGEL PLACE 



Choose from over 20 types of bagels 
and 15+ cream cheeses made fresh 
in-house daily. 

Breakfast sandwiches available all day. 
Uncommon Grounds coffee, soups, 
salads, pastries & more! 


Open 6am-4pm Mon-Sat and 7am-4pm on Sundays 
1166 Williston Road, South Burlington (next to Gadue’s) 
www.thebagelplacevt.com • 802-497-2058 








Keeping It Global 

A one-of-a-kind composer, singer and 
guitarist,Hiroya Tsukamoto (pictured) 
brings melodic elements from his 
native Japan to folk, jazz and world 
music. Having honed his fi ngerstyle 
guitar skills at the Berklee College 
of Music, he takes an imaginative 
approach to the instrument that the Boston Herald deems “an impressionistic 
journey." Joining Tsukamoto onstage is percussionist Satoshi Takeishi, a fellow 
Japanese musician and Berklee alum. A former member of Colombia’s Bogota 
Philharmonic Orchestra, he brings a knowledge of international rhythms to 
the duo’s original acoustic music. The result is a multicultural repertoire that 
expands the possibilities of each genre explored. 


HIROYA TSUKAMOTO & SATOSHI TAKEISHI' 

Saturday, May 31,7:30 p.m., at Brandon Music Cafe. $15. Info, 465-4071. 
brandonmu5icvt.com; Sunday, June 1, 2 p.m., at BCA Center, Burlington. 
Free. Info, 865-7166. 



SCRAG MOUNTAIN MUSIC 

Friday. May 30. 7 p.m.. at First 
Light Studios in Randolph. 
Saturday, May 31, 7 p.m., at 
Unitarian Church of Montpelier. 
Sunday, June 1, 7 p.m.. at si 
Warren United Church of Christ. 
Donations. Info, 496-7166. 


Music for the Masses 

When it comes to chamber music, upright bassist Evan Premo and soprano Mary 
Bonhag share the same vision: accessibility. The founders of Mad River Valley’s 
Scrag Mountain Music bring topnotch performers to local venues with a "come 
as you are, pay what you can” philosophy. The result is a thriving program that 
attracts talent such as this season's composer-in-residence, Lembit Beecher, 
who premieres Looking at Spring : Meditations on Aging at three intimate shows. 
Inspired by personal interviews and stories, the piece celebrates the aging 
process and complements an interpretation of Schubert’s exuberant "Trout 
Quintet.” 




String King 


A child prodigy, guitarist Julian Lage 
turned pro when he was just 7 years 
old. " e following year, he shared the 1 
stage with Carlos Sant^ia and was the subjej 
ofthe acclaimed documentary Jules at Eight. 
His fi rst trip to the Grammy Awards? ~ at 
came at the ripe old age of 11. Since then, the 
virtuoso's blend of blues, classical, folk and 
jazz has secured his status as ”a giant in the . 
making," according to All About Jazz. Known! 
for his jaw-dropping technique, Lage regular^ 
collaborates with top international artists. He 
treats music loversto a solo sdjjgw as part of 
the Burlington Discover Jaz^^stivalt 


Worlds Collide 

With roots running back to ancient cultures, belly 
dance is believed by many to be the world’s oldest 
form of dance. But where did it begin? Some claim it 
was a fertility ritual, while other accounts say it spread 
to the Middle Bast from India courtesy of nomadic 
gypsy tribes. For the performers in “Carnivale de 
Daemonia: Dance Sorcery," it’s the bridge between 
mortals and divinities. Magicians, aerial acrobats and 
carnival acts open for regional dancers, including 
Di’Ahna Restry, Joie Grandbois and Heather Powers, 
who explore the theme of the dancer as a channel for 
the power and inspiration of the divine. 

"CARNIVALE DE DAEMONIA: DANCE 
SORCERY" 

Saturday, May 31, 9 p.m., at Soul Fire Studio in 
Burlington. $15. Info, 860-3349. 




calendar 
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wa 


BCA 


Saturday, May 31st, 7pm 

The Moran Plant 

475 Lake Street, Burlington 


EXPERIENCE 







theater 

THE DINING ROOM' AUDITIONS: The 



CONTEMPLATIVE MEETING: Reading material ln- 




CRAIG HARRIS: The musician and author hits all 



MEGAN MAYHEW BERGMAN: The author of Birds 


VERMONT HUMANITIES COUNCIL BOOK 
DISCUSSION: 'UNDERSTANDING POST-COLONIAL 



THU. 29 

agriculture 


LATE SPRING CROP PLANTING: Green thumbs 




conferences 


HAPPINESS & WELL-BEING: BUILDING A 
NATIONAL MOVEMENT: Smile, it's good for you! 






LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SI 



Short-Term Care for 

Your Precious Elder Offered 



Are you caring for an elderly loved one who 
needs a safe, caring place where they can stay 
short-term this summer? 


Our residences offer healthy food, activities for the mind and 
body and a well trained, caring staff that will put you both at 
ease. From day to week rates we can accommodate your needs. 

Contact Our Admissions Coordinator, Mary Mougey at 
802.657.4122 to set up an appointment. 



IfViVgWtll 






SPECIAL PURCHASE SALE 


DanformShoesVT.com G © 


danformsh 


ishoes 



calendar 



Everyone deserves 
safe drinking water 

Help us develop a vaccine against water-borne disease. 

We are looking for healthy adults 
aged 46-64 years. 

4 outpatient visits and 2 follow up 
phone calls over 6 months 


conferences 

HAPPINESS & WELL-BEING: BUILDING A NATIONAL 
MOVEMENT: SeeTHU.29. 8:30 a.m.-9 p.m. 


KNIT NIGHT FOR ADULTS: Veteran knitter Maggie 



dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: BOLERO: Samir Elabd 



THE LITTLE MERMAID': Adirondack Dance 



QUEEN CITY TANGO PRACTILONGA: Dancers kick 





food & drink 

14TH STAR BEER DINNER: The brand-new brewery 

gettable pairings of locally made ales with farm-to- 
tablefcod. Stowe Mountain Lodge. 5-9 pm $35. 


BELLOWS FALLS FARMERS MARKET: Music enliv- 



CHELSEA FARMERS MARKET: A long-standing 



FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From local 



HARDWICK FARMERS MARKET: A burgeoning 



LYNDON FARMERS MARKET: More than 20 



RICHMOND FARMERS MARKET: An open-air em- 









FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEN 







1255 South Champlain Street, Suite #8, Burlington 


W Women’s 
Small Busine 
Program 


mercy 




$15*7 c&e- 
SAVE 62.% 

HORIZON 
PASTA SHELLS & 

white cheppar 

(twelve fe-oi boxes) 


tvr/cir* 

SAVE 66% 

NUT1VA ORGANIC 
COCONUT OIL 


$2 BO /eaeh 
SAVE i+7% 

METHOP 
PISH LlGtUlP 
GINGER YUZO 

(one iB-oz bottle) 


$|i+ ?T /ftaeh 
SAVE 4-0% 

{MOVE'S 
ITALIAN STYLE 
MEATBALLS 

(one 3-lb bag) 


BOVE’S 


^Mountain 


Everyone Welcome! 

625 Stone Cotters Way, Montpelier, VT 
8o2.225.8ooo • www.honserMoontain.coop 


ill sales are final. No substitutions or additional discounts. 
Quantities liMited. Prices do not include tat or deposits. 


Congratulations, Start Up Grads! 

These women spent 15 weeks starting & expanding their 
businesses. Ready to join them? 


Get ready -for Hunger Mountain Coop's 


gUne 6 th , 7 th , 8 ,h 

Fri/sst 8aM-7pM • son 8g/v\-noon 


• Save Op to 6©% 
opp retail price#! 

■ Natural. organic, 
and local products 


• Enter to win a 
FREE twnkload 
of groeeriest 


• Featuring 
70 iteM&l 


calendar 






LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE 



montreal 

GO BIKE MONTREAL FESTIVAL: See WED. 28. 9 a.m. 


BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: 
GREGOIRE MARET QUARTET: The harmonica 


BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: TONY 
BENNETT: SOLD OUT. Joined by his daughter 



HIROYA TSUKAMOTO & SATOSHI TAKEISHI: The 



outdoors 

BIRD MONITORING WALK: Adults and older 



NEW ENGLAND TREE CLIMBING CHAMPIONSHIP: 


seminars 

3-D PRINTING. DESIGNING & SCANNING WITH 



PREGNANT PARENT CHILD CARE WORKSHOP: 



sports 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN MARITIME MUSEUM GOLF 
CHALLENGE: Competitors swing a full T8 holes 



WOMEN'S ROAD RIDES: Pedal pushers Join Julie 



theater 

GREEN MOUNTAIN CABARET The sultry Sugar 



comedy of errors. Spruce Peak Performing Arts 
Center. Stowe Mountain Resort. 7:30 p.m. STZ. Info, 
760-4634. 


words 

BIG START-OF-SUMMER BOOK SALE: See WED.2B. 


SUN.l 


dance 

BALKAN FOLK DANCING CLASS: Participants learn 



HEALING' AUDITIONS: Dancers and actors of all 



LAKE PLACID SCHOOL OF BALLET: Dancers 




fairs &festivals 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: See 


food & drink 


BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL BENEFIT 
DINNER: A cocktail reception and hors d'oeuvres 



COACH MCCLALLEN'S BARBEOUE COOK-OFF: Up 



ICE CREAM SUNDAYS: In celebration of National 




COLLAPSIBLE 



STACKABLE/COLLAPSIBLE Wood Shelf 
Cherry or Natural Finish 
38nx27wx 11 l/2d 



Decor Furniture Housewares Gifts Toys 

52 Church St., Burlington 863-4644 www.homeportonline.com 

Monday-Saturday 10A-8P and Sunday 11A-6P LOCALLY OWNED AND OPERATED 



getting married? 



we© make this part fun. 


Fire & Metal Goldsmiths 


Cherry St at the Church St. Marketplace / 802-862-0423 / www.fireandmetaLcom 


Slow the Flow 



Rain water from strong storms flows over roofs and driveways, 
picking up debris along the way. Stormwater can pollute our 
streams and Lake Champlain. You can help slow the flow of 
stormwater and help keep our waterways clean. 



www.smartwaterways.org 

A program of the Chittenden County 
Regional Stormwater Education Program 







LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVEf 



theater 

AUDITIONS FOR 'SPITFIRE GRILL': Hopeful thes- 



'L'lTALIANA IN ALGERI (THE ITALIAN GIRL IN 
ALGIERS)': See FRI.30. 2-4:30 p.m. 


words 

SUPER SUMMER BOOK SALE: See FRI.30. noon- 


MON. 2 


dance 

SHAKTI TRIBAL BELLY DANCE WITH SUSANNE: 





GIRL DEVELOP IT: FROM SYRUP TO SOFTWARE: 
LANDING A TECH JOB IN VERMONT: Logic Supply's 



fairs & festivals 

24TH ANNUAL ST-AMBROISE MONTREAL FRINGE 
FESTIVAL: Die world's most offbeat performers 



film 





games 





ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters get ac- 



mnsic 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: LINDA 
OH: SUN PICTURES QUARTET: Echoes of rock and 



SAMBATUCAOA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New faces are 



seminars 

'KEYS TO CREDIT FINANCIAL EDUCATION 
WORKSHOP: Participants leam how to navigate 



theater 

AUDITIONS FOR ‘SPITFIRE GRILL': See SUN.). 
'OLIVER!' AUDITIONS: See THU.29. Callbacks set for 



TUE.3 


business 

VERMONT EMPLOYEE OWNERSHIP CONFERENCE: 



dance 






For every room in your home... 

Stowe Kitchen Bath & Linens 

Featuring specialty collections from: 

Company C Rugs • Lodge Cookware • Uno De50 Jewelry 
and an Extraordinary Collection ot Eclectic Goods! 


1813 Mountain Road • Stowe - 800.244.6813 • stowekitchen.net 



Personalized care throughout your 
pregnancy, labor and delivery 


Individualized Gynecological care for all stages of your life. 


Affiliates 

in OB-GYN 

exceptional care for all women 


Our personable & attentive 
staff is here for you! 


Free Breastfeeding Classes 
by certified instructors 
Water Birth Available 


96 Colchester Ave, Burlington 
802-658-0505 • Toll Free 877-275-8929 
www.affiliatesobgyn.com • Visit us on Facebook 




calendar 


Bell 

1 fam t2 to 22 

FRANCOFOUES 

2tkA edition 

THE GREATEST HAPPENING 

DE MONTREAL. 

III FRENCH MUSIC 

<rca» 

IS IN MONTREAL 



7 OUTDOOR STAGES, 250 SHOWS 
FEATURING /OOO ARTISTS AND 
150 FREE OUTDOOR PERFORMANCES... 


SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Twinkle-toed 

Club. Burlington. 7:30-9:30 p.m. $5. Info. 448-Z930. 

environment 

THE FUTURE OF DAMS IN VERMONT: Patagonia 


p.m. Free. Info, 923-2910. 


THE MYSTERY OF REALITY: Inquisitive minds 

TEA & FORMAL GARDENS TOUR: See THU.29. 

fairs & festivals 

24TH ANNUAL ST-AMBROISE MONTREAL FRINGE 
FESTIVAL: See M0N.2. 8-11 p.m. 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: See 

FRI.30, 1-2:30 & 6-10 p.m. 


BAYOU MAHARAJAH: THE TRAGIC GENIUS OF 
JAMES BOOKER’: Described by the legendary Dr. 

BCA Center. Burlington, 6 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7166. 

KNIGHTS OF THE MYSTIC MOVIE CLUB: Cinema 

River Junction, 8 p.m. Free. Info, 356-2776. 

'THE SEASON OF MISTS’: A woman’s unevent- 

Free. Info. 865-7211. 


VERMONT PUBLIC TELEVISION WRITER'S 
CONTEST: EVENING OF STORIES: Budding word- 

Fletcher Free Library, Burlington. 6:30-7:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 865-7216. 

YOGA WITH DANIELLE: Toddlers and preschool- 
1. 10-10:30 a.m. Free. 


FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beginner-to- 

p.m. Free. Info. 540-0195. 

PAUSE-CAFE FRENCH CONVERSATION: French 

Free. Info. 363-2431. 

music 

BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: JULIAN 

Burlington. 8 p.m. $25. Info. 863-5966. 

ESSEX HIGH SCHOOL CHAMBER CHOIR: Pianist 

Steven Samitz. SL Paul’s Cathedral. Burlington. 
PIANO MASTER CLASS: Steven Blier. artistic 

ROAOSPOKES 201 RIDE: Cyclists training for the 

Montpelier High School, 5:30-7 p.m. Free. Info, 
229-9409. 

STAND UP PADDLE BOARD DEMO DAY: NORTH 



RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See SAT.31. 


GAMING FOR TEENS ft ADULTS: Tabletop games 

p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

health & fitness 

INTRO TO YOGA: Those new to the mat discover 

Free; preregister. Info, 272-8923. 

SWEET. SHORT AND SIMPLE MEDITATION FOR 
BEGINNERS: Holistic health practitioner Robin 


CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists exercise their imagi- 

Burlington, 3-5 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

PRESCHOOL STORY HOUR: BUGS!: Klddos embark 

and activities. Fairfax Community Library, 9:30- 
10:30 a.m. Fr 


STAND UP PADDLE BOARD DEMO DAY: 
WATERBURY CENTER: Experts of the aquatic 

TUESDAY MOUNTAIN RIDES: Cycling fans of all 

5:30-7:30 p.m. 


DON STEVENS: WHO ARE THE ABENAKI PEOPLE 
ANYWAY?: The Chief of the Nulhegan Band of the 


PHILIP WHITMAN: CIVIL WAR HISTORY: After 


theater 

'OLIVER!' AUDITIONS: See M0N.2. 







LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVEI 


WED.4 


activism 

HEMP HISTORY WEEK: Fans of the multipurpose 



business 

BUSINESS SEMINAR: Hannah Abrams of 



WOMEN BUSINESS OWNERS NETWORK CHAPTER 





MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: See 


STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: See WED.Z 


language 


ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See 
GERMAN-ENGLISH CONVERSATION GROUP: 





*<* . V 


As* .* 

j^OiOCALS ODELi' OUSSOFRESHSOLOC 

h SOYO 

P s ®“ ! " FROZEN Y O G U : ' 




community 

CENTRAL VERMONT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 



POWERFUL TOOLS FOR CAREGIVERS: See WED.28. 


conferences 


3RD ANNUAL VEC WATER QUALITY CONFERENCE: 



AMERICAN SOCIETY OF DOWSERS NATIONAL 
CONVENTION: Bradley Nelson and Susan Collins 





fairs & festivals 

24TH ANNUAL ST-AMBROISE MONTREAL FRINGE 
BURLINGTON DISCOVER JAZZ FESTIVAL: See 


film 


'THE ANONYMOUS PEOPLE': From CEOs to celebri- 



foodSe drink 

CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET: See 

NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: SeeSAT.31. 
WEDNESDAY WINE DOWN: See WED.28. 

WILLI STON FARMERS MARKET: An open-air affail 





games 

health & fitness 


THE ENERGETICS OF TRADITIONAL EUROPEAN 
HERBALISM: French native Julia Graves gives her 



MONTREAL-STYLE ACRO YOGA: See WED.28. 




Activities include: 

Swimming 

Parisi Speed School 
Foreign Language 


Essex I 879-7734 ext. 1113 So. Burlington I 658-0080 

alexandrad@edgevt.com heatherh@edgevt.com 


Williston I 864-5351 

micheller2@edgevt.cc 


KIDS & FITNESS INFANTS TODDLERS PRESCHOOL 


JKJDCALSO SSOFB! 

)M 696 PINE STREET 


<vrnf»r 

=tuht 


SPORTS&RTNESS 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 
KIDS&FITNESS 



Help Make the Rail Trail a Real Trail. Visit LVRT 


INCREASE YOUR COMPETITIVE EDGE IN THE JOB MARKET 

participate in the 

Governor’s Career Ready Program 


INFORMATION SESSIONS AT CCV MONTPELIER 

Thursday, June 5, 2:30 - 3:30 pm 
Tuesday, June 10, 12:30 - 1:30 pm 

COURSE DATES: JUN 17 - AUG 7 

Tuesdays & Thursdays, 12:30 - 3:30 pm 

9 3 t. 


Over 100 different varieties of 
Peppers and Tomatoes available 


25% off 

Early Spring Seedlings 

including Broccoli, Kale, Pansies & Onions 

Only 4 miles from 1-89 in beautiful Jericho, Vermont fj 
Phone: 802-899-5123 / www.arcana.ws J 


C(^Vg learn more at ccv.edu/career 


Sweet Child 

0’Mine 


Pick up the May issue at 6oo+ locations or check out: kidsvt.< 







THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


art burlington city 

BEGINNER ACRYLIC PAINTING aftS 



craft 

SHELBURNE 

CRAFT 

SCHOOL 


theshelbum^ec^ftschool.org 




CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE 









dance 


BEGINNER EAST COAST SWING: 





classes 



certificate for 1st Degree Reiki. 
certification. Cost: $125/l-day 
Sanctuary. 236 Wild Apple Rd.. 

453-4433. maureen^lighthearL 


SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 

& Wed. evenings. Call to view 
a class. Location; Bao Tak Fai 


YANG-STYLE TAI CHI; The sic 


p.m.. Sat.. 8:30 a.m. $76 /class. 

Healing Center J. 780 Flynn Ave.. 


COLD CAST SCULPTURE: This 


23-2 7, 9 a.m. -5 p.m. Cost: 5595/ 


well-being 

MEDITATIONS ON RE-WILDING: 

p.m. $50-$150. sliding scale. 


writing 


THE WHOLE POEM: From first 

. Tue.. 6:30-8:30 p.m., 

, suite 220. Burlington. Info: 


here. Cost; SIS/class. $130/class 
KilburnSL, Burlington. Info: 86 4- 

HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 

teacher trainings at the 200- 
and 500-hour levels. Daily 


BEGINNING YOGA AMANDA 

OLU at JVM. University of 


STONE CARVING FOR WOMEN: 

with a variety of tools and 

p.m. Cost: 5395/person Inch 
Studio and Sculpture Center. 636 


BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 




SIS/class or 5730/70-class card. 
or$ 100 / 10 -class punch card. 


Sport Shoe Center. S, Burlington. 
Info: 497-0136. honestyogastu- 

LAUGHING RIVER YOGA: Highly 

5120/10-ciass card: $130/month- 

126. Burlington. Info; 343-8779, 
YOGA ROOTS: Flexible, inflexible, 

you! Skillful, dedicated teachers 

tal (Baby & Me), therapeutic 




w/ Uwe Mester; Thu., 7C 


Roots Saplings (K-4th grade); 

Jun. 11 for ages 5-8. Location: 
Yoga Roots, 6221 Shelburne Rd., 


294 N Winooski Ave. Old North 
End. Burlington. Info: 999-996 3. 

EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 


985-0090, yogarootsvtcom. 




BIG CHIEF DONALD 
HARRISON 

AND THE CONGO SQUARE NATION 
AFRO-NEW ORLEANS CULTURAL GROUP 


FLYNN MAINSTAGE 

FRIDAY, JUNE 6, 8 PM 


REGINA CARTER 
SOUTHERN COMFORT 


RON CARTER TRIO/ 
BENNY GOLSON 
QUARTET 

FLYNN MAINSTAGE 

SUNDAY, JUNE 1,8 PM 


GREGOIRE MARET QUARTET 

GEOFFREY KEEZER TRIO 

FLYNNSPACE SATURDAY. MAY 31, 10 PM 

FLYNNSPACE WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4, 8 PM 

DAWN OF MIDI 

WARREN WOLF AND WOLFPACK 

FLYNNSPACE SUNDAY, JUNE 1. 6 PM 

FLYNNSPACE THURSDAY. JUNE 5. 8 PM 

LINDA OH: SUN PICTURES QUARTET 

CECILE MCLORIN SALVANT 

FLYNNSPACE MONDAY, JUNE 2, 8 PM 

FLYNNSPACE SATURDAY. JUNE 7, 8 & 10 PM 

JULIAN LAGE 

JERRY BERGONZI QUINTET 

FLYNNSPACE TUESDAY, JUNE 3, 8 PM 

FLYNNSPACE SUNDAY. JUNE 8. 6 PM 
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music 


SCAN THESE PAGES 
WITH THE LAY AR APP 
TO WATCH VIDEOS 
OF THE ARTISTS 
SEE PAGE 9 
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Groove Is in the Heart 

An interview with Dawn of Midi's Aakaash Israni 

BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 



D ysnomia is a brain disorder, ei- 
ther of genetic origin or brought 
on by traumatic injury, that is 
characterized by the inability 
to recall the names of people and objects. 
Those who su" er from it are often frus- 
trated by knowing what they're looking 
at but being unable to summon the name 
for it 

Dysnomia is also the name of the most 
recent album by the Brooklyn -based mu- 
sical trio Dawn of Midi. Inasmuch as that 
§ title calls to mind a mentally taxing uncer- 
H tainty, it is apt Dawn of Midi’s music is as 
Si familiar as it is impossible to pigeonhole. 

< Depending on the listener’s frame of ref- 
5 erence, the album might evoke traditional 
§ music of Morocco, the minimalist experi- 
mentations of Steve Reich or the propul- 
sive “motorik” rhythms of such German 
2 bands as Neu! and Can. 

3 It might even be called jazz, which is 
9 the context that local music lovers will be 
~ asked to consider, should they attend Dawn 
of Midi's upcoming Burlington show. The 
band’s instrumentation — uprightbass, 
piano and percussion — is identical to that 
y, of many ajazzcombo, though they play 
< those instruments in some pretty uncon- 
z ventional ways. Pianist Amino Belyamani, 

S for instance, will often play with one arm 
extended inside his instrument, where he 
plucks and damps its strings manually. 

Dawn of Midi's music is genuinely un- 
classifi able. You just can’t put a name to it 
Nor is it easy to fi gure out how to respond 
to it. Dance? Nod one’s head rhythmically? 
ui Gawk open-mouthed? The music's trancey 
2 groove invites listeners to lose themselves 
S even as they feed their heads. 


Currently on a world tour, where 
they’re stunning critics and audiences 
alike with their energetic live shows, Dawn 
of Midi alights in Burlington on June 1 for 
a performance at the Burlington Discover 
Jazz Festival. Bassist Aakaash Israni took a 
break to answer, by email, some questions 
from Seven Days. 

SEVEN DAYS: Where are you guys now? 
How’s the tour going so far? 

AAKAASH ISRANI: Just woke up in Jena, 
Germany. There is a bumblebee in my ho- 
tel room. 

SD: Where have you found your biggest 
fans and admirers so far? 

AI: We had a good crowd in Ljubljana, Slo- 
venia, on the fi rst night of the tour, and last 
night here in Jena, as well. I’m curious to 
see what the response will be like in the 
bigger cities like Berlin and London. We 
are a bit better known in places like that 

SD: What music are you currently lis- 
tening to? Is there any music in particu- 
lar that helps you cope with the rigors 
of an international tour? 

AI: [Acclaimed Ghanaian percussionist] 
Alfred Ladzekpo. 

SD: I don't think I’d call your music 
"jazz,* yet you're playing several jazz 
festivals on this tour. Is jazz a comfort- 
able "home genre* for you? 

AI: Dysnomia is most at home performed 
in clubs alongside D Js, actually, with big 
subwoofers, but any stage will do, as long 
as it is loud and has enough low end. We 
have no home genre. 


TO FEEL THE PULL 
OF SOMETHING 
INVISIBLE TOGETHER 18 
BOTH WHAT IT MEANS AND 
WHY IT IS IMPORTANT. 

AAKAASH ISRANI 

SD: Your press materials describe your 
show at one point as "a test of endur- 
ance.* which seems odd to me. I dig 
your music. Why would it be something 
to "endure"? 

AI: I believe the writer was referring to it 
as a test of endurance for the performers, 
not the listeners. People often remark on 
the fact that when we play, we start the 
album and play the whole thing until it’s 
done, 47 minutes later. That can appear 
to require a lot of endurance, but actually 
we’re hypnotized. 

SD: 'Playing electronic music with 
acoustic instruments* is the boilerplate 
description of what you do, but. per- 
sonally, I don’t hear it. What exactly is 
"electronic* about your music? What is 
it about electronic music that informs 
your sound? 

AI: Most of the rhythmic concepts in Dys- 
nomia are inspired by di" erent African 
musics. On the other hand, the sound pal- 
ette, the muted harmonics on piano and 
bass, the lack of cymbals on the drums 
— these were aesthetic choices that were 


probably infl uenced by our interest in elec - 
tronic music growing up. 

SD: Which of the following response(s) 
do you hope your music creates in lis- 
teners? 1) dancing, 2) a blissed-out 
trance state, 3) intellectual gratifi ca- 
tion. 4) hallucinations. 

AI: All of the above, in that order. 

SD: I can hear the prog-rock and 
"Krautrock* infl uences on your music: 
Neu!, Can. Guru Guru. Which other in- 
fl uences might not be as apparent, and 
how did you arrive at them? 

AI: The Western references are much 
more often cited in the press, but actually 
the real compositional infl uence behind 
this album is West African (Ghanaian) and 
Moroccan (Berber and Gnawa) music. 

SD: Your music grooves pretty hard. 
Why is the groove so important to you? 
What does the groove mean to you? 

AI: To feel the pull of something invisible 
together is both what it means and why it 
is important. 

SD: Is there anyone among the festi- 
val's artists you're particularly eager to 
hear and/or meet? 

AI: Defi nitely want to party with Tony 
Bennett. (Z) 


INFO 

Dawn of Midi at the Burlington Discover Jazz 
Festival, Sunday, June 1, 6 p.m., at FlynnSpace 
in Burlington. $25. discoverjazz.com 
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Jazz It Up 

Longtime readers may recall that for 
several years, the Soundbites column 
was designated as a “jazz-free zone” 
during the annual Burlington Discover 
Jazz Festival. I didn’t do that to be a 
contrarian jerk — well, maybe just a 
little. But more because the festival was 
so overwhelming and inescapable that 
I felt it necessary to provide a musical 
refuge to jazz-averse readers, as well 
as an outlet for nonjazzy happenings. 
That prompted one of the all-time 
great reader responses from a certain 
local jazz musician, who shall remain 
nameless. He wrote: “A jazz-free 
Soundbites column? How is that any 
different from the rest of the year?” 

Touche. 

In recent years, I’ve softened my 
stance on writing about the BDJF in 
the column. Mostly that's because, 
well, there just isn’t much happening 
musically that week in the greater 
Burlington area that doesn’t now fly 
under the BDJF banner. When the 
weekly ’80s dance party Retronome at 
Club Metronome is listed on the BDJF 
calendar, you know the takeover is 
complete. So it is that I humbly bow to 
our jazz overlords. 

Even to casual fans, the marquee 
names at this year’s fest should be 
familiar. And if you really need me to 
tell you why you should go see tony 

BENNETT Or MACEO PARKER, I think We 

should probably start seeing other 
people. It’s not me, it’s you. 


I say this every year, but for me the 
best part of the Discover Jazz fest is 
just that: discovery. Most of my favorite 
memories of jazz fest were made not in 
a cushy seat at the Flynn MainStage, but 
at smaller clubs, or in front of outdoor 
stages, often watching local artists. I 
expect that to be true again this year. 

So here are some under-the-radar 
shows that I’m betting will be festival 
highlights through the first week. 

The fun begins on Friday, May 30, 
with the traditional festival-opening 
block party on Church Street, Long 
Trail Live. Several intriguing acts are 
set to grace the outdoor stages on the 
Marketplace, including the genre- 
jumping organ trio organissimo, jazz- 
pop trio manner effect and groove-heavy 
Afro-funk outfit ikebe shakedown. But 
I'd personally be most curious to check 

out the BRIAN BOYES-led BIG BANG BHANGRA 

brass band, a local ensemble that fuses 
Indian Bhangra, New Orleans second 
line and classic swing. 

Radio Bean will be a consistent 
hot spot for local jazz throughout the 
festival. Friday sees the welcome return 
of the prodigiously talented prodigal 
pianist Parker shper, who blew my mind 
at a BDJF show in 2011. herbie Hancock 
fans may want to stick around and 
catch local outfit vintage fur, who will 



perform Hancock's seminal 1973 album 
Head Hunters. 

On Saturday, May 31, the Bean will 
again be jumpin’, this time thanks to the 
trio of vocalist miriam bernaroo. multi- 
instrumentalist MICHAEL CHORNEY and 
bassist rob morse. Then it's Brooklyn- 
based drummer and VT expat Conor 
elmes with his outfit c local. And stick 
around late at night. Some dude named 
marco benevento is playing. I’ve heard 
he’s pretty good. 

Saturday is also big joe burrell Day, in 
honor of the late, great saxophonist and 
unknown blues band front man whose 
likeness will forever live on in statue 
form on the top block of Church Street. 
The official Big Joe celebration takes 
place during the day at City Hall Park 
and features the mike tucker organ trio, 
bossa nova and French pop fiisionists 
banoa magda and blues guitarist david 
gerald. Other outdoor stage highlights 
include West African groove sharks 
barika on the top block of Church 
Street, local jazz giant james harvey with 
his trio on the City Hall Stage and surf- 
rockers the high breaks on the Church 
Street Center Stage, all appearing as 
part of the Twilight Jazz Series of 
outdoor shows on the Marketplace. 

If improvisational jazz is more your 
speed, check out the first of a three- 
night invitational jam session at Signal 
Kitchen called Standards. Saturday's 
guests include Morse, Shper and Elmes. 

Sunday’s slate is highlighted by local 
marimba virtuoso jane boxall debuting 
with her new quartet with Morse 
pianist randal pierce and sax player dan 
liptak at American Flatbread. I’d also 
recommend michael bellar and the as-is 
ensemble at Radio Bean, who will have a 
special guest, jesse murphy. He’s regina 
carter’s bassist — see this week’s cover 
story on page 30. The Twilight Jazz 
Series looks pretty hot Sunday, too, with 

the ANDREW MOROZ TRIO, CYNTHIA BRAREN, 
GEORGE PETITS GROK BAND, PAUL ASBELL, MIKE 
MARTIN AND TRIO GUSTO, and SOULE MONDE 

scheduled to appear on various Church 
Street stages throughout the day. 

And that's just the first weekend. 

Happy jazz fest, folks. 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow (“DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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CLUB DATES = 


WED. 28 


burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Hobbz. DJ VU. 
Lagwod. Mystical Mitch (EDM), 9 




Chittenden county 


THE MONKEY HOUSE: Winooski 



ON THE RISE BAKERY: Open 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Nancy Taube (piano 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with Jay 



stowe/smuggs area 



PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 
Trivia Night 7 p.m, free. 

middlebury area 



THU. 29 


burlington 

ARTSRIOT: Vermont Joy Parade. 



CLUB METRONOME: The Edd, MOXA. 
FINNIGAN'S PUB: Craig Mitchell 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Half & 





THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): David Gusakov & 


Chittenden county 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: The Fire Gods 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Clare Byrne (folk). 6 p.m, 
NORTH BRANCH CAFE: Dave 



WHAMMY BAR: Miles and Murphy 

stoive/sm uggs area 



middlebury area 



Double Play Bassist ron carter and saxophonist 
benny golson [pictured] are two of the most celebrated and 
influential players in jazz. Both are NEA Jazz Masters. And 
combined, they’ve performed or recorded with almost every 
iconic jazz musician of the past 60 years, from Dizzy Gillespie 
and John Coltrane to B.B. King and Lena Horne. Carter alone has 
more than 2,000 albums to his credit. And at 85 years old, Golson 
is practically a living legend. The ron carter trio and the benny 
golson quartet perform a double bill at the Flynn MainStage 
in Burlington on Sunday, June 1, as part of the 2014 Burlington 
Discover Jazz Festival. 


northeast kingdom 

THE PUB OUTBACK: Milkbone 




northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night. 7 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m. free. 



champlain islands/ 
northwest 

TWIGGS — AN AMERICAN 
GASTROPUB: Trivia Night. 7-9 p.m.. 


THE FARMHOUSE TAP & GRILL: 



HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Be 




& WHISKEY ROOM: 
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Listening In 


Bite Torrent 

In other festival news, when I met 
with Signal Kitchen cofounder alex 
lalu a few months ago to check out 
the club’s renovation, he hinted that 
he and the SK crew were working on a 
fest of their own. Late last week, the SK 
folks announced they do indeed have a 
festival planned for this summer called 
WYSIWYG, which is an acronym for 
“what you see is what you get.” 

The fest will take place on August 23 
and 24 in the field behind Burlington 
College, where the Precipice happened 
last year. WYSIWYG will focus as 
much on local food as arts and music 
— turn to Side Dishes on page 41 for 
that score. But the music is pretty 
enticing, too. Headliners include, among 
others, lee fields and the expressions, 

PATRICK WATSON, SHAKEY GRAVES, the BARR 
BROTHERS, MOON HOOCH, and ANAlS MITCHELL 


and Jefferson hamer. That's in addition 
to a slew of local favorites, to boot. 


Speaking of cool music in the great 
outdoors, Burlington City Arts will 
present free lunchtime concerts every 
Wednesday and Friday in City Hall Park 
all summer long — weather permitting, 
obviously. The series kicks off this week 
with the dupont brothers on Wednesday, 
May 28, and folk songwriter colin 
mccaffrey on Friday, May 30. 

The series will feature some truly 
excellent local and regional talent, 
including rob morse and Parker shper 

(June 4), MICHAEL CHORNEY AND MARYSE 

smith (June 13), the starline rhythm 
boys (June 25), possumhaw (June 27), 

DAVE KELLER (July 11), GUSAKOV TRUCKING 
COMPANY (July 18), WOODEN DINOSAUR’S 
MICHAEL ROBERTS (July 30), KICK 'EM JENNY 

(August 8) and the new line (August 22), 
to name just a few. 


Moving on, I always appreciate when 
readers write in to tell me about a band 
they’re psyched about who are coming 
to town and that I might not know. As 
much as I try to stay on top of knowing 
every band who’s playing everywhere 
all the time, sometimes I slack off and 
watch the Sox game instead. Sorry. 

Anyway, in the past week three 
different readers have emailed to extol 
the virtues of a Nashville-based punk 
band called diarrhea planet who are 
playing the Monkey House this Tuesday, 
June 3. Here’s the gist of those emails: 
"Dude, they’re awesome. And yeah, the 
name is pretty gross.” 

Dudes, you're right. DP are indeed 
awesome. And that name is atrocious. 
But who cares? Perusing the music 
available at the band’s Bandcamp page, 
I’m reminded of a harder version of one 
of my all-time favorite punk bands, the 
queers — also an unfortunate name in 
hindsight — with just the right touch 
of hair-metal guitar wankery. And I’m 
told DP put on one of the most raucous 
shows around. Thanks for the tip, y’all. 


Last but not least, we close on perhaps 
the best pun I’ve seen in years. 

michael corn is a Middlebury-based 
guitar teacher who will present a 
student recital at 51 Main at the Bridge 
this Thursday, May 29. Corn’s students 
range in ages 12 to 18 and will perform 
solo, in duos or in trios in a variety of 
styles. Normally, a student music recital 
would not exactly be stop-the-presses 
news. And this one isn't either, except 
for one thing: the name of the recital. 

Children of the Corn. 

Michael Corn, if I ever have kids, 
you’re teaching them guitar. ® 
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music 




HE SKINNY PANCAKE (BURLINGTON): T> 


VERMONT PUB & BREWERY: Bessette Quartc 


ZEN LOUNGE: Salsa Night with Jah Red. 8 p.m.. 
S5. D J Dakota & the Vt Union (hip-hop. top 40). 11 


Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Jaz Entertainment DJ (top 40). 


HIGHER GROUNO BALLROOM : Kirko Bang; Paul 



ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Nerbak Brothers (blues). 5 
ON THE RISE BAKERY: miles and murphy (jazz). 


barre/mon tpelier 

BAGITOS: Jason mallery (folk). 6 p.m.. free. 
WHAMMY BAR: Hillside Rounders (Americana),7 


stowe/smuggs area 


mad river valley/waterbury 

LOCALFOLK SMOKEHOUSE: George Petit trio 


tniddlebury area 

51 MAIN AT THE BRIDGE: Eight 02 (jazz). 8 p.m.. 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & STAGE: 


upper valley 

northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Acoustic Fusion Jam. 7:30 


PHAT KATS TAVERN:Funkwagon (Funk). 9:30 p.r 




SAT. 31 

burlington 

AMERICAN FLATBREAD BURLINGTON HEARTH: 

CLUB METRONOME: Green mountain cabaret: 
Retronome with DJ Fattie B (80s dance party). 9 
THE FARMHOUSETAP a GRILL: Shane Hardiman 


FINNIGAN'S PUB: mix of Lydia (rock). 10 p.m.. Free. 





LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Dayve Huckett (Jazz). 







VERMONT PUB 8i BREWERY: Straight Ahead 


ZEN LOUNGE: open Jazz Jam with matt Davide. 8 



chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Boot Leg (rock). 9 p.m.. Free. 
THE MONKEY HOUSE: Greg Smith & the Broken 



bar re/ mo n tpelier 

BAGITOS: Irish Session. 2 p.m.. donation. Siena 



CHARLIE 0'S: Dance Party (top 40). 10 p.m.. Free. 
SWEET MELISSA'S: Blue Fox (blues). 5 p.m.. Free 


WHAMMY BAR: Pete's Posse (folk).7 p.m, Free. 

stowe/smuggs area 

VERMONT ALE HOUSE: George Petit Quartet 


tniddlebury area 

(top 40). 9:30 pm.. Free ^ 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & STAGE: Hot 


IB OUTBACK: Victory orchard (rc 




VERMONT PUB& BREWERY: The Joe moore trio 


chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke/open i 
HINESBURGH PUBLIC HOUSE: Sul 



barre/nwn tpelier 

BAGITOS: Dave moore (folk).ll a.n 

stowe/smuggs area 


mad river valley/waterbury 

CORK WINE BAR & MARKET: George Petit trio 

northeast kingdom 


MON. 2 


burlington 

AMERICAN FLATBREAD BURLINGTON HEARTH: 


CLUB METRONOME: metal monday: Forest of 
THE FARMHOUSETAP & GRILL: Anthony Santor 
FRANNY 0'S: Standup comedy cage match. 8 pit 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Fa 
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REVIEW this 

The Precepts, This Is 
How It Must Be 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Hip-hop, as a genre, can be polarizing. 
Antagonists readily downplay its 
musicality and deride its lyrics, writing 
them off as promotions of chauvinism, 
crime and violence — and with some 
reason. Trap music and hip-hop 
club anthems are often vulgar, full of 
braggadocio, and can be downright 
tasteless. But that is not the case with any 
of the songs on This Is How It Must Be, the 
new album by Burlington hip-hop group 
the Precepts. 

OK, so the spare curse word gets used 
here and there for emphasis. However, 
atop beats that are thoughtfully composed 
and arranged by longtime collaborators 
Jer Coons and Eric B. Maier, MC Devon 
“Learie" Ewalt raps with a remarkably 
informed range of literary, historical 
and pop-culture allusions. The Aztext 
cofounder and accomplished battle 
rapper has an amazing ability to play 
with language, letting rhythm and the 
sound of words guide his lyrics without 


ever abandoning the song’s message and 
narrative. These narratives insightfully 
explore break-ups, the need to stay 
true to oneself against the demands of 
society, and broader questions of love and 
independence — all with the swagger of a 
hip-hop veteran. 

The third track, “Dignified," 
demonstrates the thumbprint sound 
of the album. With a quintessentially 
philosophical lyrical topic, Ewalt rhymes, 
“Don't lose sight of the intangibles. / 
People are much more than what they 
own. / Of course you want a nice home, 
that's understandable. / But that's your 
residence. / Don’t let your fear of living 
in the present tense take precedence 
over your better sense.” Giving his words 
life, Coons and Maier lay down a catchy 
and uplifting beat that sways with pop 
simplicity as verse begets verse. 

Mid-album, the MC’s intellectualism 
and lyrical astuteness thrive on “Blood 
Into Wine." Here, Coons and Maier craft a 
slow-moving beat that sounds like latter- 
day Eminem, alongside which Learie 
ruminates on the contradictions of our 
national culture. To him, it is one that is 
simultaneously idealistic about upward 
mobility and brutal in the enforcement of 


Andriana Chobot, 
Cascade 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Vermont songwriter Andriana Chobot 
has been playing the piano since she 
was 4 years old — a span of 20 years. She 
began w'ritingher own music, mostly 
classical compositions, in high school, 
where she was also active in theater. Both 
of those disciplines inform the material 
found on her recently released debut EP 
Cascade. While her music is most easily 
filed under piano pop, Chobot plays with 
the discipline and elegance of a classical 
pianist. And she certainly has a flair for 
the dramatic. Armed with an expressive 
alto, hers is a theatrical delivery that 
likely owes some debt to the emotionally 
forthright work of Rufus Wainwright and 
Sarah McLachlan — and puts her roughly 
in league with the local king of dramatic, 
piano-based pop, Gregory Douglass. 

Cascade opens on the title track. A 
series of ringing, upper-register piano 
chords, well, cascade at the intro before 
colliding with an eddying pool of 
rumbling low notes. Chobot seizes on 
the tension from the outset and matches 



her foreboding musical surroundings 
with a pleading vocal style and searching 
lyrics. “What can we say from society’s 
tongue? / What can we give them? How 
can we grow?” she sings as the song 
reaches toward a desperate emotional and 
musical crescendo. But then the mood 
changes. Over suddenly major chords 
and swooning strings, she sings, almost 
as if shrugging, “Hey, what do we know?" 
Then, “Just find your way, you renegade, 
in the cascade." 

Through the remainder of the tune, 
Chobot navigates a series of musical twists 
and turns — an exultant instrumental 
bridge, followed by a well-orchestrated 
verse, then a second bridge that plays 
the song out to a gentle finish. It’s 
impressively constructed and varied, 
suggesting that Chobot is not content to 
follow the standard verse-chorus-verse 
template. 

Radio-friendly and catchy, “Not I” is 
perhaps the most straightforward of the 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 



its socioeconomic status quo. He observes, 
“We ask for music but never turn the 
jukebox on." 

On “Remember,” the Precepts 
lament, “I remember how it used to be, 
when everyone sang so truthfully." In 
some ways, This Is How It Must Be is a 
throwback to a more innocent and even 
wholesome era of hip-hop. The album 
weaves together universally themed and 
rhythmically adroit lyrics with well- 
crafted beats that often take a shape more 
similar to a pop tune than a hip-hop song. 
Blast this album with the windows down, 
inundating yourself with the carelessness 
of summer — for, as the Precepts say, “I 
don’t need the good life, I just want a good 
ride.” 

This Is How It Must Be by the Precepts 
is available at iTunes. 

MITCHELL MANACEK 



EP’s six cuts. Even so, Chobot wraps the 
song’s pop skeleton in a variety of synthy 
ornamental effects and beats that help 
elevate it from your average top 40 single. 

“New Love" is more adventurous, but 
boasts an equally sticky hook, almost as if 
Sondre Lerche were writing for Lorde. 

“Stumble," unfortunately, is aptly 
named. Throughout the EP’s earlier 
tracks, Chobot manages to avoid earnest 
schmaltz, which is impressive given the 
melodramatic nature of her music. But 
here she’s simply too heavy- handed 
in her lovelorn musings, and her 
expressive delivery, an asset otherwise, is 
overwrought. 

Chobot rebounds well, however. On 
“One for One,” she proves capable of 
writing a tastefully dramatic love ballad. 
And “Alone in the Night" is the record's 
strongest and most complete song, 
bringing a promising debut to a satisfying 

Cascade by Andriana Chobot is 
available at cdbaby.com. Chobot plays 
Radio Bean in Burlington this Saturday, 
May 31. 
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CLUB DATES : 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Kldz Music with 



Chittenden county 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: First 



stowe/smuggs area 



TUE.3 

burlington 


AMERICAN FLATBREAD 
BURLINGTON HEARTH: Andrew 



THE FARMHOUSE TAP & GRILL: 


FRANNY O'S: Thunder Kittens 



LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Paul 
Patton Group (gypsy jazz). 3:30 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Stone Blossom 






chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 



Night 7 p.m.. free 

barre/montpelier 


stowe/smuggs area 

THE BEE'S KNEES: Clare Byrne 



middlebury area 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 



WED. 4 

burlington 

AMERICAN FLATBREAD 
BURLINGTON HEARTH: Gua 




Moving Violation kurt vile’s fifth record, Wakin on a Pretty 
Daze, released last year, is perhaps the one-time member of the War on Drugs’ most 
confounding, yet rewarding work. More free-form than his 2011 breakthrough, Smoke 
Ring for My Halo, Vile’s latest is laced with psychedelic accents, unconventional 
composition and equally dizzying, but affecting songwriting. It is a pretty daze, indeed. 
kurt vile and the violators play the Higher Ground Ballroom in South Burlington this 
Tuesday, June 3. Guitarist steve gunn opens. 




stowe/smuggs area 



middlebury area 



northeast kingdom 


THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia 

Night. 7 p.m.. free. 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.n 


OLIVE RIDLEY'S: DJ Sklppy All 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night. 


SEVEN ; 3AVSIES WINNERS 2013; BEST LUNCH • BEST RESTAURANT, IF YOU'RE PAYING • BEST RESTAURANT & BEST DELIVERY 






V " getdoWN 




ChamplainIanesI 


FULL BAR & BEERS ON TAP 
POOL TABLE & DARTS 


. DRINK SPECIAL: 

maple white 


2630 Shelburne Rd ■ Shelburne • 98S-2S76 • champlalnlanes.com 
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EVERYFRIDAYINJUNE-5-8PM 

FDR FREE LIVE MUSIC! 

» JAMIE KENT 

SMOKE n COUNTRY f3H 



VISITING VERMONT'S ART VENUES = 


studio profi le 


Master of the House 


art 


Goldsmith Jane Frank by xian chiang-waren 




ART SHOWS 


patriate German couple who made their 
own jewelry and sold it at markets. They 
befriended Frank and invited her and 
her friend to stay with them. “I just dis- 
appeared into the [jewelry] workshop,” 
she recalls. “They had all of these little 
drawers, and there was a bunch of little 
objects. I was fascinated by it.” 

Upon her return to Germany, Frank 
saved up for her first tool kit and be- 
gan applying for apprenticeships. After 
Bierschenk took her on, she spent weeks 
laboring over clasps — which many mod- 
ern jewelers order from a factory — and 
other details. “I hardly got paid," Frank 
says, “but I also didn’t have to think 
about the business side.” 

Even with this background, Frank 
says it took a while to find her style. “At 
the beginning, I thought I had to invent 
the wheel new,” she says. “Then I made 
peace [with the idea that that] was not 
what I had to do. It's all been made in 
some form, at some point.” 

Nonetheless, a style emerged. 
Frank tends toward the romantic 
and whimsical. She’s currently making 
delicate chandelier earrings with drop 
hooks and tiny chains; her stackable 
rings also have been popular with cus- 
tomers. But past series have included 
strongly hued, sculptural pieces and 
thick, gemstone-embedded rings that 
resemble crowns. 

A breakthrough in process came 
from an unusual place; While work- 
ing as a dental aide on the side, Frank 
discovered a type of resin that she could 
use to cast found objects to make molds. 
She made another key discovery after 
moving to Vermont with her then-hus- 
band in 2007, when she encountered a 
material called Precious Metal Clay in a 
class with Bethel jewelry designer Celie 
Fago. The material is moldable and can 
pick up imprints from two-dimensional 
designs, including drawings and printed 

“Now all I have to do is keep my eyes 
open for the things that I think are beau- 
tiful,” Frank says. 

Her new studio seems a fitting place 
for that. Both cozy and airy, Werkstatt 
has a hand-cut wooden workbench that 
seats eight. On sunny afternoons, the ga- 
rage door can be rolled up to let in a fresh 
breeze. A neat, fully equipped kitchen is 
tucked into a back corner, and a fireplace 
rests atop a brick hearth. Outside in the 
yard, a hammock, patio chairs, strawber- 
ry plants, blueberry bushes and a chick- 
en coop complete the scene. 

“I wanted to share all this with my 
students,” Frank reflects. “A very nice 
community space, in the middle of Burl- 
ington. People can really take their time 
and enjoy.” © 

INFO 


NEW THIS WEEK 


burlington 

BEYOND MEASURE': A group show curated by 



CAROLYN CROTTY: Artwork [n a variety of mediums 



NYAME NTI AYA FAWOHODIE: Restored to 




barre/montpelier 

AMANDA FRANZ: 'Contours of the Space Between.' 



LYAL MICHEL AND ABEL FILLION: Figurative. 



stowe/smuggs area 

Q S4TH ANNUAL NORTHERN VERMONT ARTIST 
ASSOCIATION SHOW: A group show featuring 



middlebury area 

2013 TOUR DE LEAD GRAFFITI: A letterpress 



rutland area 

THE CARVING STUDIO & SCULPTURE CENTER’S 
MEMBERS' SHOW: An eclectic show with works in a 



champlain islands/northwest 

SUSAN GALUSHA: Colorful representational 



TOBY FULWILER. DEB KIEL & WAYNE TARR: Wooden 





ART EVENTS 



BCA SUMMER ARTIST MARKET: A juried market 



ONGOING SHOWS 


burlington 

ALEXIS KYRIAK. ATHENA TASIOPOULOS & 
MARIAN WILLMOTT: Curated by ONE Arts 



‘ARTS CONNECT: Artwork made by kindergartners 





BRUCE R. MACDONALD: 'The Visible Indivisibles 



BURLINGTON Sh 



Wearthe Vermont Scene 



89 Main at City Center, Montpelier 

www.artisanshand.com for images on Facebook 



Sacrcd Moum tain 


Sfcdio 

a healing arts sanctuary dedicated to 

safe space for sacred and soul-felt 
community gatherings and workshops 


Friday May 30 th 
5pm to 9pm 

215 College Street, 3rd Fir 

Please contact us more information: 
802-863-9355 









I eAh w ittenber G: "At Witt's End," cartoons by the 
Info, 343-1956, Nunyuns Bakery & Cafe in Burlington. 


architecture. Through June 30. Info. 864-2088. The 


Chittenden county 

865-7166. Burlington International Airport in South 
'beASt S And bot Ani CAI S’: Artist books by 

June 16. Info. 734-73 63. Rae Harrell Gallery in 

Through June 30. Info, 803-658-0949. Peak 


Maria Sengle Maria Sengle’s artistic talents tend to manifest in 
aesthetically pleasing, innovatively designed functional pieces; her creative sensibilities 
were honed atBrooklyn’s Pratt Institute, where she studied industrial design. These days, 
the Hinesburg native’s product line includes, among other things, a condensation catcher 
for catching fresh drinking water while camping, acute pair of shoes whose heel can be 
adjusted according to the occasion and a collaboration with toy maker Fisher -Price called 
"Discovery Dex,” which encourages kids to play games from cultures around the world. 
Sengle is also a talented illustrator, however: She recently designed the winning label in 
Magic Hat Brewing Company’s Labels for Libations contest, which benefits the South 
End Arts and Business Association. An exhibit of 15 of Sengle’s illustrations — inspired by 
aquatic life — will hang through June and July at the ArtSpace at the Magic Hat Artifactory 
in South Burlington. A reception is Thursday, June 5, 5 to 7 p.m. Pictured: "Manta Ray.” 


Yoder Gallery. Through October 31. Info. 985-3346. 




stowe/smuggs area 
CAROLYN MECKLOSKY: 'Dreams. Memories, 
June 30. Info. 644-2991. Copley Woodlands in 


barre/montpelier 

*1864: SOME SUFFER SO MUCH*: With objects, 

December 31. Info. 485-2183. Sullivan Museum & 


David Smith Oil painter David Smith is known for his large-scale, vibrantly 
hued landscape paintings, created at his home in Peacham. This winter, a two-month trip 
to Florida inspired him to craft smaller works on 5-by-7-inch pieces of aluminum, a series 
he calls “Postcards from the Keys" that’s now on display at the Jaquith Public Library in 
Marshfield. “I played with this idea of concise visual missives,” Smith writes in his artist's 


KINDER ARTS RETROSPECTIVE: A 

Through June 20. ROBERT HITZIG: Paintings, and 
Through June 29. Info. 88: 


ANA CAMPANILE: 'Lapins Agiles," studies in 


THE ART OF CREATIVE AGING': The fifth annual 

Through May 30. Info. 476-2739. YVONNE STRAUS: 
the local artist Through June 16. Info, 233-3338. 


AUGUST BURNS AND ELLIOT BURG: The Middlesex 

Through June 6. Info. 279-6403. Central Vermont 


BARBARA LEBER: 'Birches: Twists and Turns' 


DAVID SMITH: Postcards From the Keys' an 
426-3581. Jaquith Public Library in Marshfield. 


statement. “Clarity and directness in design and color with little or no editing." The 
series of postcard-sized plein air paintings offers hazy, tropical scenes of palm-tree-lined 
streets and pink-tinged seascapes. The artist was also taken with the contrast between the 
postcards' tropical subject matter and their destination in Vermont. “Now,” Smith writes, 
“they've finally arrived." Through July 12. Pictured: “Ortega Lane." 


DIANNE SHULLENBERGER: "Re-envlsloned.' 

JUDITH VIVELL: Monumental and arresting oil 

KATHRENA RAVENHORST-ADAMS: Pastels and 
June 26. Info. 728-1237. Hartness Gallery. Vermont 


grounds.com. Info, 223-7800. The Green Bean Art 

June 30. Info. 828-3291. Spotlight Gallery in 


-SYSTEMATIC PARADOX': Curated by the six high 

14. Info. B62-4056. College Hall. Vermont College of 


LANDSCAPE TRADITIONS': The new wing of the 

REBECCA KINKEAD: Local Color.' a collection of 

fauna. Through June 17. Info. 253-8943. West 
Branch Gallery & Sculpture Park in Stowe. 

LORI HINRICHSEN: "The Places We Go.' drawings by 
4. 5:30-7 p.m. Through June 12. Info. 635-2727. 


MARIE LAPRE GRABON: Charcoal drawings by the 
Vermont artist Through July 9. Info, 635-7423. The 

STOWE STUDENT ART SHOW: Works from students 

Info, 253-8358. Helen Day Art Center In Stowe. 

635-2727. Vermont Studio Center Gallery II In 


5 

s 



art 



SUNDAY, JUNE 1,2 PM 

IROYA TSUKAMOTO (guitar) 
SATOSHI TAKEISHI (percuss! 


SATURDAY, MAY 31, 5 PM 

THE BREATH COURSES THROUGH 
US: THE NEW YORK ART QUARTET 

(Directed by Alan Roth, 2013) 


SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 3 PM 

IAN ETHAN CASE (double-neck | 


3UGLAS 


SUNDAY, JUNE 8, 4 PM 

EUGENE FRIESEN (cello) 


TUESDAY, JUNE 3, 6 PM 

BAYOU MAHARAJAH: THE TRAGIC 


Will your children have photos of 
themselves 20 years from now? 


Get your precious photos off your 
phone and into your hands. 


PhotoGarden 

thephotogarden.com 


10 Dorset St. South Burlington 
802.863.1256 


STOWE/SMUGGS AREA SHOWS « P.73 

TOM CULUNS: Recent geometric abstractions by 

June 17. Inro. 253-8943. Upstairs at West Branch 

mad river valley/waterbury 

MARCUS RATLIFF: Recent collage by the Norwich- 


middlebury area 

DISCOVERING COMMUNITY': More than 100 

388-4964. Vermont Folklife Center in Middlebury. 

JANE EDDY, BARBARA EKEDAHL & RAY 
HUDSON: Multilayered woodblock prints by three 

5-7 pail, Through June 29. Info. 388-1436. Jackson 
Gallery. Town Hall Theater, in Middlebury. 

KARLA VAN VUET: 'Discovered Poems.' words 

into artistic statements. Through May 30. Inro, 
989-9992. ZoneThree Gallery in Middlebury, 
KATHRYN MILILLO: Eighteen new oil paintings or 

N.Y.. area by the Proctor artist Through May 31. 
Info, 458-0098. Edgewater Gallery in Middlebury. 

LOST GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND': An exhibit of 

Bond-Watts. Through August 11. Info. 388-2117. 
Middlebury. 

MARTIN PARR: 'Lifeb a Beach,' images by the 



Jean Carlson 
Masseau 

Jean Carlson Masseau’s illustrations, 
photography and paintings take their 
inspiration from landscapes and horti- 
culture. The Hinesburg artist has been 
illustrating horticulture and gardening 
books, teaching and selling her fine- 
art works for decades. Large, limited- 
edition giclee prints of her watercolor and 
gouache paintings are currently on display 
at Mirabelles in Burlington. While some 
of the works are traditional landscape 
scenes, others playfully juxtapose different 
images and colors in a single composition. 


rutland area 

TABRI-CATIONS: FABRIC & FIBER ART: Nine area 

dolls. Through June 15 WATERCOLORS: THE 
ARTISTS STORY': Paintins by Maurie Harrington. 

KEN LESLIE: Top of the World,' 360-degree 

Through May 31. Info, 468-1266. Castleton 

LOWELL SNOWDON KLOCK AND JEAN CANNON: 

Through June 30. Info, 247-4956. Brandon Artists 


Either way, Carlson Masseau's cheerful, 
color-saturated pieces feel just right for 
the season. Through May 31. Pictured: 
“Summer, the Primary Thing” (Detail). 




457-3500. ArtisTree Community Arts Center & 
DAISY ROCKWELL- Girls, Girls, Girls. - paintings of 


'UNDER 30’: This juried exhibit features works by 

June 6. Info. 775-0356. Cl " “ 


Info, 933-6403. Artist in Residence Cooperative 

tipper valley 


THE HALE STREET GANG: PORTRAITS IN 
WRITING': Jack Rowell's 12 black-and-white. 

Sara Tucker PHILIP GODENSCHWAGER: Cartoon 

885-3061. The Great Hall in Springfield. 

JOAN HOFFMAN: Oil and watercolor landscape 
Through June 2. Info. 763-7094. Royalton Memorial 

JOY RASKIN. MIRANOA HAMMOND & KIM 

June 30. Info. 457-1298. Collective — the Art of 
Craft in Woodstock. 





ART SHOWS 


JUDITH VIVELL & STACY HOPKINS: 'Never Seen 

Through May 31. Info, 295-0808. Scavenger Gallery 


PATTY CASTELLINI AND VICTORIA SHALVAH 


both genres. Through May 31. Info. 295-5901. Two 

‘SIERRA CLUB WILDERNESS 50 EXHIBIT: 

Through July 6. Free. Info, 359-5000. Vermont 


northeast kingdom 

'BEFORE I DIE’: For this interactive exhibition. 


Info. 334-1966. MAC Center for the Arts Gallery In 

JAY HUDSON: An exhibit of landscape photo- 
graphs. Through June 2. Info, 525-3366. The Parker 

VANESSA COMPTON: "Beauty in a Broken World.’ 
Info, 467-3701. Northeast Kingdom Artisans Guild 

brattleboro area 

-FLORA: A CELEBRATION OF FLOWERS IN 
CONTEMPORARY ART: Vibrant floral works by 
13 regional artists. JOHN OIBSON: ’Opposing 


MARELA ZACARIAS: ‘Cloaked and Revealed.' 
WALTER UNGERER: A film created from 10-second. 

outside Vermont 

‘EVOLVING PERSPECTIVES: HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE AFRICAN ART COLLECTION’: An exhibition 

December 20. IN RESIDENCE: CONTEMPORARY 
ARTISTS AT DARTMOUTH-: This exhibit celebrates 

in it since then. Through July 6. THE ART OF 

materials. Through December 21. ALLAN HOUSER: 

work from 1986-1992. Through May 11, 2015. Info. 

SHAWNA ARMSTRONG: ‘Destinations,’ digital and 

STEVE ROSENTHAL, WAYNE NIELD & DAVE LARO: 

Info. 603-448-3117. AVA Gallery and Art Center in 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

CALL TO ARTISTS FOR GEMS: 

October 26. Info. 644-5100. 

CALL TO ARTISTS FOR 
VERGENNES ART WALK: The 




for June. Deadline: May 31. 


CREATIVE COMPETITION: For 






QUIMBY GALLERY: Now 

for the 2014-15 school year; 




September 12 to December 28. 

A PHOTOGRAPHER'S VIEW 
OF LAND AND LIGHT': 

join the gallery (by July 31) and 

2. Deadline: August 29. 

August 29. Info, 644-5100. 

POETRY IN MUSIC: In 

June 20. Contact Rob Hunter 


State College. P.O. Box 919, 
Lyndonville, VT 05.85L Ouimby 

Info, 626-6487. 

WALL TO CANVAS S: Seeking 




Deadline: July 1. Magic Hat 



LUVREOYl 


May 30, June 5 & 7 - 8:00 PM, June 1 - 2:00 PM, 2014 
Tickets: www.townhalltheater.ofg 802-382-9222 


Call l.l.r.. 

The Teen 
Intervention 
Program for 
Substance Use 


Our research study includes confidential assessment and treatment 
for teens and families dealing with substance use problems. 

Please call our counseling program at Spectrum Youth and Family 
Services, a research partner with Dartmouth, 802.864.7423, ext. 310. 
Or visit www.spectrumvt.org/TIPS. 


SPECTRUM 


motion minded kitchen design 



vs 
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NEED ADVICE ON LOVE, 
LUST AND LIFE? 

ASK 
ATHENA 

Email askathena@sevendaysvt.com 

with your questions. 

SEVEN DAYS 















Join Us 

June 22 - June 28 
for Our 30th Anniversary! 

SPECIALS EVERYDAY! 

802 - 655-2423 

www.papa-franks.com 

: Q @papafranksvt 



r^4i 


Go float yourself. 

Book online at SatoriFloatSpa.com 
Vermont’s commercial floatation center. 
Ask about our Float Aquacise routine. 


I 


ratings 



= as good as it get! 
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SPICED RUM 


PRESENT THE 


j] LOCAL BAND CONTEST ( 


^ NOMINATE YOUR FAVORITE LOCAL ACT 
FOR A CHANCE TO PLAY ON THE 
WATERFRONT STAGE THIS SEPTEMBER. 

ALL NOMINATORS QUALIFY TO 
WIN A WEEKEND FESTIVAL PASS! 

NOMINATIONS OPEN FRIDAY, MAY 30 - FRIDAY, JUNE 6, AT 

SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


movies 


local theaters 

(') = NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT. FOR UP-TO-DATE TIMES VISIT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 


BIJOU CINEPLEX4 


Wednesday 28 — thursday 29 

Blended 

Godzilla 

rriday 30 — thursday 5 

Blended 

Godzilla 

‘Maleficent 

CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


Wednesday 28 — thursday 29 

Blended 
Godzilla 3D 

friday 30 — thursday 5 

Blended 

Godzilla 3D 
‘A Million Ways to 
Die in the West 


Wednesday 28 — thursday 29 


Blended 

Winter Soldier 
Godzilla 
Godzilla 3D 
Million Dollar Arm 
Moms' Night Out 

The Other Woman 

Past in 3D 

friday 30— thursday 5 

Blended 

Godzilla 3D 
‘Maleficent 
-Maleficent 3D 

‘A Million Ways to 
Die in the West 

Past in 3D 


MAJESTIC 10 

Wednesday 28 — thursday 29 

Blended 
Winter Soldier 

Godzilla 3D 
‘Maleficent 
‘Maleficent 3D 

'A Million Ways to 
Die in the West 

The Other Woman 

Past in 3D 


friday 30 — thursday 5 

Blended 

Godzilla 
Godzilla 3D 

‘Maleficent 3D 
Million Dollar Arm 
*A Million Ways to 
Die in the West 

X-Men: Days of Future Past 
Past in 3D 


MARQUIS THEATRE 


Wednesday 28 — thursday 29 


Million Dollar Arm 

Past In 3D 

friday 30 — thursday 5 

Blended 


PALACE 9 CINEMAS 


The Amazing Spider-Man 2 in 3D 
Blended 

Godzilla 
Godzilla 3D 

The Grand Budapest Hotel 

X-Men: Days of Future Past 
Past in 3D 

friday 30 — thursday 5 

Blended 

Godzilla 

‘Maleficent 3D 

‘A Million Ways to 
Die in the West 

Past in 30 


THE SAVOY THEATER 




friday 30— thursday 5 


STOWE CINEMA 3 
PLEX 


X-Men: Days of Future Past 
Past in 3D 


Wednesday 28 — thursday 29 
X-Men: Days of Future Past 
Past in 3D 

friday 30 — thursday 5 

Blended . 

Godzilla 

Godzilla 3D I WB I 

Million Dollar Arm I ■" f 

-A Million Ways IDObife 


Wednesday 28 — thursday 29 

Past in 3D 

friday 30 — thursday 5 

‘Maleficent 
‘Maleficent 3D 
‘A Million Ways to 
Die in the West 

Past in 3D 


Wednesday 28 — thursday 29 

Blended 

Godzilla 


RoboCop 

friday 30 — thursday 5 

Blended 

‘Maleficent 
‘A Million Ways to 
Die in the West 




WELDEN THEATRE 


Wednesday 28 — thursday 29 

Blended 

Godzilla 3D 

X-Men: Days of Future Past 

friday 30 — thursday 5 

Blended 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 



Tired of chasing your 
recycling down the street? 


The Bin Genie fits over your recycling bin, doubles its 
volume, then seals it up and puts a handle on it. 


Affordable, durable, 
made in Vermont. 

A perfect gift 
for Father's Day! 

,, triptraprecycling.com 
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= MOVIE CLIPS = 


THE OTHER WOMAN 1/2 * Three women who 

THE RAILWAY MAN*** Colin Firth ploys o train 




to the 2011 animated family hit from Blue Sky 


X-MEN: DAYS OF FUTURE PAST***l/2 Bryan 

Patrick Stewart, Ian McKellen. Hugh Jackman. 
Lawrence. (131 min, PG-13| 

NEW ON VIDEO 

ENDLESS L0VE*l/2 A remake of the I960 Brooke 




ulture 

VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Rim series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 


Did you miss: EUROPA REPORT 


In the Movies You Missed & More feature every 
Friday, I review movies that were too weird, 
too cool, too niche or too terrible for Vermont's 
multiplexes. 



Should you catch up with them on DVD or VOD. 
or keep missing them? 


WHAT I'M WATCHING 


This week I'm watching: CIRRUS 


One career ago, I was a professor of film studies. 
I gave that up to move to Vermont and write for 
Seven Days, but movies wil I always been my 
first love. 


In this feature, published every Saturday here on 
Live Culture, I write about the films I'm currently 
watching and connect them to film history 



READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 



SPECIAL SUMMER SIZZLER 




n 


GE Submit your best photos online by Wednesday, June 4: 
sevendaysvt.com or scan this page with Layar 


(“"aJT SEVEN DAYS S 

sevendaysvt.com 





fun stuff 
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more fun! straight dope (p.36). 
crossword (p.c-5), & calcoku & sudoku (p.c-7) 

* NEW COMICS 

edie everette 




lulu eightball 





NEWS QUIRKS by roland sweet 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Police charged Shanwaz Khan, 30, with 
being the brains behind a car-theft 
ring in Birmingham, England, after 
he attracted their attention by driving 
a $90,000 Audi with the personal- 
ized license plate “S20LUN” (stolen). 
“This was a clear jibe at the authori- 
ties," Detective Constable Mo Azir said 
after investigators who noticed his car 
traced it to a group of high-end thefts 
and subsequently linked Khan to more 
than 80 car thefts and car jackings. 
“The joke is on him now, though, as 
he starts a long prison term.” (Britain’s 
Daily Mail) 

OhSoD’ok! 

Egypt’s Al-Tahrir TV claimed to have 
proof that the United States conspired 
to cause the so-called Arab Spring rev- 
olutions: a2001 episode of "The Simp- 
sons." The news anchor introduced 
footage that “shows animated figures 
dancing, flying airplanes and dropping 
bombs on what must be Syria, because 
there are other animated figures below 
in Arab garb.” She then claimed that a 
flag painted on the side of a jeep was 
the Syrian opposition flag, proving 
that the war in Syria is part of a global 
American conspiracy, because in 2001 
“there was no such thing as the flag of 
the Syrian opposition.” The anchor em- 
phasized, “The flag was created before 
the events took place.” (Israel’s Arutz 


Silver Lining 

Oil spills aren’t all bad, according to a 
proposal by Kinder Morgan to triple 
the capacity of its pipeline from Alber- 
ta to Burnaby, British Columbia. “Spill 
response and cleanup creates busi- 
ness and employment opportunities 
for affected communities, regions and 
cleanup-service providers,” the energy 
company pointed out in its 15,000- 
page submission to Canada’s National 
Energy Board. Kennedy Stewart, who 
represents Burnaby in Parliament, said 
proposing that a spill would actually 
benefit the local economy “takes the 
cake.” (Vancouver Sun) 

Ice cream truck dr Iver 
apr II Meson 
told pel Ice that a man 
assaulted tier 
with a Fudgsicle 
ice cream oar. 

Problem Solved 

Chinese authorities setup two giant 
water cannons to fight air pollution in 
Lanzhou, the capital of Gansu prov- 
ince. The long-range sprayers shoot a 


fine mist of tap water 2,000 feet into 
the air, where it will “stick to the dust 
and form larger particles and fall back 
down to the surface under gravity," 
according to Martyn Chipperfield, pro- 
fessor of atmospheric chemistry at the 
University of Leeds. He explained that 
although the falling mixture would 
reduce pollution, it could also cover 
people with mud. (B ri tain’s Daily Mail) 

Spicy Lit 

The Chipotle restaurant chain be- 
gan featuring original stories by Toni 
Morrison, Michael Lewis, Malcolm 
Gladwell and Jonathan Safran Foer 
on its bags and drink cups. Foer, the 
vegetarian author of Eating Animals, 
proposed the idea to Chipo tie’s CEO, 
Steve Ellis, who put him in charge 
of the project. “What interested me 
is 800,000 Americans of extremely 
diverse backgrounds having access to 
good writing,” Foer said, pointing out, 
"I wouldn’t have done it if it was for 
another company, like a McDonald’s.” 
(Vanity Fair) 

When Guns Are Outlawed 

Ice cream truck driver April Johnson, 
37, told police in Rock Hill, S.C., that a 
man assaulted her with a Fudgsicle ice 
cream bar, leaving a red mark on her 
arm. Johnson said the man accused 
her of giving his daughter the incorrect 
change. (Atlanta Journal-Constitution) 


Way Too Soon 

Ad agency Ogilvy 8: Mather apologized 
for a print ad for an Indian mattress 
company showing a cartoon image of 
Malala Yousafzai, a 14-year-old student 
activist who was shot in the head by a 
Taliban gunman on her way to school 
in 2012. In the ad, Yousafzai is shotin 
the face and falls backward with blood 
dripping from her head before landing 
on one of Kurl-On’s spring mattresses 
and bouncing back as an inspirational 
survivor. Patricio Vergara Calderon, 
head of strategic planning at the studio 
that created the ad, defended its mes- 
sage, explaining, “It’s about triumphing 
over violence.” (Yahoo! News) 

Get OfFMy Lawn! 

Grumpiness officially begins for men 
around age 70, according to research- 
ers who published their findings in the 

journal Psychology and Aging. Partici- 
pants in the 15-year study reported 
feeling good about life until they 
reached 70, when their attitude soured 
for a variety of reasons, including de- 
clining health and cognitive functions 
and the loss of loved ones. The study’s 
lead author, Oregon State University 
gerontology professor Carolyn Aldwyn, 
noted grumpiness isn't all bad, citing a 
study showing grumpy men in nursing 
homes “actually lived a little longer.” 
(NPR) 
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a gold crown. And it gets worse. In 
your dream, I bet you will forget 
what you were going to say to the 
expectant crowd. Your mouth 
will be moving butno words will 
come out So that’s the bad news, 
Gemini. The good news is that 
since I have forewarned you, you 


to prevent anything resembling 
this dream from actually occurring 
in your waking life. So when you 
are called on to show what you've 
got and make a splashy impres- 
sion, you will be well-prepared. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): 'When I was 
young." wrote French author Albert Camus, 'I 
expected people to give me more than they 
could — continuous friendship, permanent 
emotion* That didn't work out so well for 
him. Over and over, he was awash in disap- 
pointment. "Now I have learned to expect less 
of them than they can give," he concluded. 
“Their emotions, their friendship and noble 
gestures keep their full miraculous value in 
my eyes; wholly the fruit of grace." I'd love to 
see you make an adjustment like this In the 
coming months. Aries. If you do. the astro- 
logical omens suggest you will experience a 
blessing like Camus'. 


Watch something LOCAL this week, 
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your future, I have a reverie about a hearty 
sapling growing out of a fallen tree that’s rot- 
ting on the forest floor. I see exuberant mush- 
rooms sprouting from a cowpie in a pasture. 
I imagine compost nourishing a watermelon 
patch. So what do my visions mean? I'm 
guessing you're going through a phase of 
metaphorical death and decay. You are shed- 
ding and purging and flushing. In the process, 
you are preparing some top-notch fertilizer, 
it won't be ready for a while, 
growth spurt will begin. 


kidding, and I am not exaggerating. Getting 
just one of my certainties destroyed would 
have been acceptable; I long ago became ac- 
customed to the gradual chip-chip-chipping 
away of my secure foundations. But this most 
recent phase, when even my pretty illusions 
of stability got smashed, truly set a record. 
So then why am I still standing strong and 
proud? Why isit I'm not cowering in the corner 
muttering to the spiders? Have I somehow 
found some new source of power that was 
never available to me until my defenses were 
totally stripped away? I think I'll go with that 
theory." 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): About 32.000 
years ago, squirrels in northeast Siberia 
buried the fruits of a flowering plant deep 
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had a similar fate. He was nominated for an 
Academy Award seven times, but never took 
home an Oscar. If there is anything that even 
vaguely resembles that pattern in your own 
life, Libra, the next 12 months wil I be the most 
favorable time ever to break the spell. In the 
next few weeks, you may get a glimpse of how 
ft will unfold. 

SCORPIO oct. 23-Nov. 21): "I should have 
kissed you longer." I hope you wont be replay- 
ing that thought over and over again in your 
imagination three weeks from now. I hope 
you wont be obsessing on similar mantras, 
either, like "I should have treated you better" 
or T wish I would have listened to you deeper" 
or ‘I should have tried harder to be my best 
self with you." Please dont let any of that 
happen, Scorpio. I am begging you to act now 
to make any necessary changes in yourself so 
that you will be fully ready to give the impor- 
tant people in your life the care they deserve. 
If you do so, you will be free of regrets later. 
SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): 
"Longing what is that? Desire, what is that?" 
Those are questions Louise Gluck asks in her 
poem "Prism." Does she really not know? Has 


AQUARIUS (j a ,i20-Fet 
be an excellent time for you to dream up five 
new ways to have fun. I'm not suggesting 
there's anything wrong with your existing 
methods. It's just that in the next few weeks, 
life will conspire to help you drop some of your 
inhibitions and play around more than usual 
and experience greater pleasure. The best 
way to cooperate with that conspiracy is to 
be an explorer on the frontiers of amusement 
and enchantment. What’s the most exciting 
thing you have always wondered about but 
never done? What interesting experiment 
have you denied yourself for no good reason? 
What excursion or adventure would light up 
your spontaneity? 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): Now is an ex- 
cellent time to transform your relationship 
with your past. Are you up for a concentrated 
burst of psychospiritual work? To get the 
party started, meditate your ass off as you 
ponder this question: TA/hat fossilized fixa- 
tions. ancient insults, impossible dreams and 
parasitic ghosts am I ready to let go of?" Next 
move on to this inquiry: “What can I do to 
ensure that relaxed, amused acceptance will 
rule my encounters with the old ways forever 
after?" Here's a third query: "What will I do 
with all the energy I free up by releasing the 
deadweight I had been clinging to?' 


from all her memories of what longing and 
desire have meant to her in the past? That's 
what I wish for you right now, Sagittarius. 

Can you do it? Can you enter into beginner's 
mind and feel your longing and desire as if 
they were brand new, just bom, as fresh and 
UD10 HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM 
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CliRleUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 


All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 
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leaves town. The right lady will be 
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is definitely In the cards. Sexyfun. 22. CD 
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BLUEBIRD COFFEE SHOP 

Saturday, May 24, 2014. Where: Blue Bird 
Coffee Shop. You: Woman. Me: Man. 1912203 

FARMER IN A FLANNEL 

When: Wednesday. May 21. 2014. Where: South 
Royalton. You: Man. Me: Woman. S912202 

CUTE BANK TELLER IN WILUSTON 

Williston. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912201 
FLATTERING FLETCHER ALLEN LAB TECH 

again. When: Tuesday. May 20. 2014. Where: 
Fletcher Allen. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912200 

MR. POST MAN ON WALNUT 

When: Wednesday, May 21. 2014. Where: 
Walnut St. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912199 

WHISKEY AGAINST HUMANITY! 

When: Saturday, May 17, 2014. Where: Corner 
of Clarke. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912198 


PAINTING AND BURRITOS! 

World Tortilla. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912197 


CELESTINE PROPHECY 


isPb 


■ ■ L If you've been 

spied, go online 
V to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


HOLDING UP THE POST OFFICE 

Post Office. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912196 
MUSTACHIOED YOUNG LADY AT SPIELPALAST 

Man When: Saturday. May 17. 2014. Where: 
Spielpalast. You: Woman. Me: Man. 091219S 

CUTE GREEN MOUNTAIN CROSSFIT BABE! 

CrossFit You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912194 
CUMBERLAND FARMS. COLCHESTER 

Mike's. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0912193 


SHOOTING STAR 

a walk. When: Sunday, May 18, 2014. Where: 
North St You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912191 

SATURDAY NIGHT BOOKSTORE GODDESS 

Bookshop. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912190 
CURLY HAIRED BRUNETTE AT SPIELPALAST 


City Hall. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912189 
SNEAKY WINE. SNEAKY SMILE 

When: Friday. May 16, 2014. Where: high-end 
burger joint. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912188 


in the book! When: Friday. May 9. 2014. Where: 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912187 

SOCIAL GRACES IN MORRISVILLE 

been so shy. When: Friday, May 16. 2014. Where: 
Morrisville. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912186 


WE SHARED A LOOK ... TWICE 


Where: Richmond. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912185 
S/14 NOONISH. WILLISTON SHAW'S 


Wednesday, May 14, 2014. Where: Williston 
4an. Me: Woman. 0912184 

YOUR ORANGE SUSPENDERS 

since. When: Sunday, May 11. 2014. Where: 
Montpelier. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912182 

RICHMOND COMMUNITY YARD SALE 

more. When: Saturday, May 10. 2014. Where: 
Richmond. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912181 

THREE IS MORE FUN 

soon? When: Monday. May 12. 2014. Where: City 
Market. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0912180 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 


Everyone deserves 
safe drinking water 


Help us develop a vaccine against water-borne disease. 



We are looking for healthy adults 
aged 46-64 years. 

4 outpatient visits and 2 follow up 
phone calls over 6 months 
Volunteers are eligible for up to 
$275 in compensation 




Discover Jazz 

Join us midweek with our Jazz Fest special 
rate and catch some of the best acts in town! 


May 30 - James Harvey Trio 
June 4 - Audrey Bernstein with 
special guest Ray Vega 
June 5 - Ray Vega CD Release 
with special guest Zaccai Curtis 
June 6 - The Peterman/Petit Quartet 
June 7 - The Keith Pray Quartet 


— gotohotelvt.c 





It’S The Point’s 

WrCRLD TOUR 1 . 


Listen to 
The Point to win 
a trip to catch 

Beck 


in concert at the intimate and historic 

Ryman Auditorium in Nashville. 

une in for your chance to win and all the deta: 
or check our website at pointfm.com. 


104.7 and 93.3 in Burlington 

104.7 and 100.3 in Montpelier 

95.7 in the Northeast Kingdom 
103.1 & 107.7 in The Upper Valley 
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